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The intention of this little book is simple — ^to 
help in a just appreciation of Bishop Butler's 
work, and to supply such additional matter as will 
enable that work to be of more use in connexion 
with the present position of Theological 
Thought. 

The writer has long found it necessary, in 
teaching the " Analogy,'' to supplement it with 
somewhat extensive notes. Some of these have 
been intended to clear away di£5culties and 
remove misconceptions caused by the involution 
of Butler's style and the absence of any visible 
order in many of his arguments. Others have been 
rendered necessary by the advance of thought, 
mainly in the region of physical science, since 
Butler's day ; and others again by the fact that 
Butler often assumes more knowledge on the 
part of his readers than every student brings to 
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the study of the " Analogy.'* It was at first 
the author's intention to embody all these notes 
in a new edition of Butler s great work ; but he 
was dissuaded from this course, and advised 
rather to use them in a shape which, though no 
more than an attempt to help in the understand- 
ing of that " everlasting possession,'' should yet 
be in a manner independent of it. Hence this 
book. 

Its form has enabled him to deal with various 
questions of fimdamental Theology more fully 
than he could have accomplished in notes. 
In the first chapter he has tried to exhibit, 
mainly for the benefit of readers unversed in 
higher logic, the necessary laws and conditions 
of analogical reasoning, and to show the confor- 
mity of Butler's method with these laws. This 
may, he trusts, help to dissipate the idea many 
have, that Butler's argument is weak, because 
it rests only on an analogy, and attempts to 
establish only a probability. The second is a 
summary of the evidence for Theism. The writer 
does not claim to have here contributed much 
that is original, but he has endeavoured to 
exhibit, in one paper, the a priori objections 
that are urged against the reception of any 
evidence for the existence of God and the answers 
to them; and to show at a glance the various 
converging lines of evidence that lead and have 
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ever led men to belief in Deity. The third 
deals with the bearing of Evolution on the 
evidence for God's existence, and in particular 
on the " Argument from Design. " The fourth 
is a brief statement of the case for a Future 
Life, rendered necessary by the whole advance 
of thought since Butler's famous first Chapter 
was written. The fifth and sixth deal with 
Revealed Religion, the former being sim- 
ply an attempt to investigate the necessary 
conditions of revelation and to show how these 
are dealt with in Christian evidences, without 
any endeavour (impossible within the limits) to 
exhibit the foil argument in detail. The latter is 
a somewhat similar sketch of the ajyriori cases for 
and against miracles ; but the comparatively 
small extent of this subject enabled it to 
exhibit the arguments in more detail The last 
Chapter is intended to make the moral con- 
tents of the Analogy clear by an explanation 
of the ethical position of Butler, and to show 
the bearing on his doctrine of moral science 
since his time. 

The general -intention of the papers is to 
serve as a guide for more extended read- 
ing : to exhibit the questions dealt with, as far 
as possible, in their entirety, leaving many 
details to be filled in out of books dealing with 
the particular subjects referred to. There can 
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be no doubt that some such guidance is often 
needed : no science suffers so much as Theology 
from the presence in men's minds of a few contro- 
versial points, or even the pro% and cotib of a few 
isolated questions. 

Two or three facts may be added, to illustrate 
the special need that there is for some help and 
guidance in the study of the ** Analogy." All 
have come under the direct notice of the writer. 
At a meeting of a very learned society, a very 
learned University Professor publicly stated 
that half-an- hour's study of the book convinced 
him of its utter weakness. In the published 
Biography of an able literary man, a letter of 
his is printed, in which he argues that Butler's 
mode of proof is more applicable to the Koran 
than to the Bible, as the former contains more 
inconsistencies. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this rests on a complete misunderstanding of 
Butler's whole argument, but it was the mis- 
understanding of a very competent critic, who 
had carefully read the "Analogy." Again, 
several theologians have assured the writer that 
Butler's work is " out of date." On further 
inquiry, he has always found that this simply 
meant that Butler's views were not consistent 
with modem physical science. Here, again, it 
is hardly necessary to say that (with the ex- 
ception of the first Chapter) Butler's argument 
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does not in the least depend on physical 
science. 

In the hope that this book may be found 
helpful, to however small an extent, the author 
commits it to his readers for use, and to God for 
light and blessing. 

ALEX. R. EAGAR. 



Manaccan Vicabage, S. Martin's R. S. O., 
2nd Feb., 1893. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the General Nature and Scope of 
Analogical Reasoning. 

In a well-known passage in Mill's Logic the 
reader is warned that reasoning by Analogy is 
one of the most fruitful causes in existence of 
fallacious conclusions. This is so far true that 
analogical reasoning requires, for its legitimacy, 
special precautions : and the object of this 
chapter is to examine the conditions under 
which we can usefully employ this method of 
reasoning without suffering from its defects. 

Analogy is defined by Whately as " the 
resemblance of relations." This resemblance 
exists between one set of related terms, con- 
sidered as a whole, and another set or other sets 
of related terms, considered also as a whole or 
as wholes. It is, moreover, not dependent on 
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18 butler's analogy 

any resemblances between the related things, 
but purely on the resemblance of the relations 
these things bear to one another. Thus, when 
we say that there is a strong analogy between 
the heart of an animal and the metropolis of a 
country, no resemblance between a town and 
a heart, or a country and an animal, is either 
expressed or implied. The resemblance is 
purely one of relation, and, fully expressed, 
would run thus: "The metropolis bears in 
certain respects a relation to its country similar 
to that which the heart of an animal bears to the 
animal." So too, the analogy, often dwelt on^ 
between the family and the State is only a 
resemblance between the relations of rulers 
and subjects, to each other and inter se^ in the 
State, and the relations of parents and children, 
to each other and inter se^ in the family. 

Now from this definition of Analogy it follows 
that analogical argument is extremely limited 
in its scope. No resemblances between terms 
^an fairly be implied ; and it is generally im- 
possible to expand, by Analogy alone, the 
resemblance of relations beyond the point at 
which we can clearly perceive it to exist. We 
may therefore lay down certain negative rules, 
the breach of which constitutes ** false Analogy." 

(i) It is impossible to argue from an Analogy 
to the direct resemblance of the corresponding 
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terms. Thus in the Psalms we read : ** I have 
said, Ye are gods." These words are addressed 
to the princes of Israel, and point to an analogy 
between their charge over their people and God*s 
care of the world. It would be manifestly 
absurd to argue that those to whom these words 
were spoken possessed Divine attributes, or even 
any single quality of the Divine character. 
That an enormous metropolis must be diseased 
because an overgrown heart is — that the sun 
must have life because he is admittedly the 
king of the heavenly bodies, and kings have life, 
— that a teacher should understand agriculture 
because he is a cultivator of the mind — these 
are palpable misapplications of analogical 
reasoning, so ludicrous as to be immediately 
detected. But it is sometimes not so easy to 
detect this fault, which is always a fallacy. 
Thus in the Middle Ages men argued from the 
analogy between the sovereign of a country and 
the Ruler of the universe to the irresponsibility 
of the king. At an earlier period certain Gnostics 
inferred from the analogy between the Creator 
and the universe, on the one hand, and a work- 
man and his work on the other — that the 
"Demiurgus" was, like other " Demiurgi," 
limited in power and but the servant of one 
mightier than himself. These were false analo- 
gies, due to an almost irresistible but fallacious 
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20 sutler's analogy 

tendency towards pursuing the resemblance 
of relations into resemblance of terms. 

(2) It is impossible to argue from one Analogy 
to another — from a resemblance in the relations 
of two sets of things to a further resemblance in 
their relations — except so far as the second 
analogy can be shown to depend on the first. 
Thus, to quote an example already referred to, 
we cannot argue that, because the metropolis is 
to the nation what the heart is to the body, an 
enlarged metropolis must enfeeble the nation or 
even that the destruction of the metropolis must 
destroy it. We cannot say that, because the 
sovereign is to the nation largely what God is 
in His universe, the sovereign has power to 
save his people's souls. We cannot say that, 
because God is the " Demiurgus '* of the uni- 
verse. He must have made it out of pre-existing 
materials. 

(3) The third canon of Analogy has more 
interest as completing the theory of analogical 
reasoning than as possessing much practical 
value, since it is too obvious to make its breach 
probable. It is this : we cannot argue from the 
resemblances of the terms to an analogy between 
them unless we can show that there is some 
similarity in the connexion of the terms, in each 
case, with each other. Bold would the man 
be who should argue to his own right of 
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kingship in England from the Germanic race of 
the English and his own personal resemblance 
to the Gennan Emperor. On the other hand, 
from similar terms, and similar connexions 
between them, we may lawfully infer similar 
relations. Thus, from the general resemblance 
of phanerogamous plants to cryptogams, the 
likeness between the seeds of the former and 
the spores of the latter, and the general similarity 
in the method of their production, it might, 
before experiment, have been concluded that 
seeds and spores probably served the same 
purpose. 

What then is the value of Analogy ? 

(i) It has a positive value, to this extent — 
that it enables us to argue, with a high degree 
of probability, from the resemblance between 
cei-tain relations to resemblances of relations that 
seem connected with these. In the absence of 
definite laws regulating the relations of landlord . 
and tenant, it would be possible to construct 
such laws from the analogous case of buyer and 
seller — due regard being had to the differences 
between the cases, as modifying the extent 
to which the analogy could be applied. 
Again, it would be a lawful use of Analogy to 
tell a ruler that, having an authority like the 
Divine, it should be used on the same principles. 
But it is needless to multiply examples of this 
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positive use of analogical reasoning. Its canon 
is this : '^ It is lawful to argue from a resem- 
blance of relations to the resemblance of other 
relations, provided that the two sets of relations 
can be shown to depend one on the other, or 
both on the same cause." 

(a) Far more important, however, is the 
negative use of Analogy as a means of answer- 
ing objections. It continually happens that 
the terms of a relation are objected to as in- 
consistent with one another, and that it is a 
matter of importance to show that the seeming 
inconsistency is not real. In such a case, the 
simplest and most conclusive answer would be 
afforded by the actual examination of the 
relation between the terms, and proof, from 
that relation, that the apparent inconsistency did 
not exist. This, however, is not always possible, 
and we may then often find in Analogy a very 
good substitute for more direct evidence. This 
use of analogical reasoning is common in science 
and in daily life. A medical man is inquiring 
into the cause of a death. From certain reasons, 
he believes that it is a case of drowning ; but a 
post-mortem examination reveals a condition of 
certain internal organs that seems to point to 
the death as due to disease. Obviously, the 
strongest evidence he could obtain would be a 
well-reasoned proof that drowning was a sufficient 
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cause for the appearances that occasioned his 
difficulty ; but medical science (we may suppose) 
has not yet made this possible. He knows, 
however, from other cases which he has observed, 
that these appearances have been found in the 
bodies of some who have undoubtedly died from 
suffocation : and he therefore concludes, by Ana- 
logy, that they are not inconsistent with the 
conclusion which he has reached by other evidence. 
Again, some persons have a theory that 
"table-turning" is caused by electricity. The 
usual answer to this is that the phenomena are 
inconsistent with any known property of elec- 
trical force — that, even granting the possibility 
of generating an electric current by the means 
employed, such a current, circulating between 
the fingers, would not cause the table to revolve 
— that an electric current can neither of itself 
select a direction in which the table is to turn, 
nor can it be made subject to the will of th^ 
performers, if they choose the direction. Now 
no one professes to have so full a knowledge of 
the real nature of electricity as to be able to 
directly prove these things possible ; but an 
answer to the objections might be found by 
Analogy. If it could be shown that human 
bodies in contact, under similar circumstances, 
actually generated electricitj'' — that an electric 
current, otherwise produced, playing round the 
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surface of a body, caused it to revolve — that the 
human will could control the electricity in a 
Leyden jar of an electro-magnet — or that the 
current in a telegraph wire could choose its own 
direction — the force of the objections would be 
destroyed. It would not be proved that elec- 
tricity was the true explanation, for other 
causes might produce similar results ; but those 
particular objections could no longer be main- 
tained. 

In the same way, an objection to a particular 
play as Shakesperian, based on some historical 
blunder or grammatical error in it, might be 
completely met by showing a similar fault in 
Hamlet or King Lear, The union of great moral 
teaching power with evil life seems to many 
incredible: it may not be easy to show them 
the reason that makes such a union consistent 
with the known facts of human nature, but its 
possible existence may be proved by the case of 
Francis Bacon. Some new substance is dis- 
covered, and is said to be lighter in a solid than 
in a liquid state. This is very hard to under- 
stand, and might seem to some a reason for 
distrusting the evidence of the discoverers. 
Any man, however, who had ever seen ice 
boating on water would have good grounds, 
from Analogy, for declaring a parallel case not 
impossible. It is needless to multiply examples : 
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we use Analogy in this way almost every day, 
and no one doubts the suflSciency of the reasoning. 

Its canon may be thus expressed : " It is 
lawful to answer an objection to the consistency 
of two terms, when related in any way to one 
another, by showing that other terms, admitted 
to be similarly related, are liable to the same 
objection^." 

We have set forth this use of Analogy at some 
length, because it is not only its most legitimate 
function in reasoning, but also that generally 
used by Butler. Curiously enough, Butler seems 
nob to have considered the question in the ab- 
stract, or to have separated the legitimate from 
the fallacious uses of analogical reasoning. The 
pregnant passage of Origen, which, with scru- 
pulous honesty, he has prefixed to his work, sets 
forth what is practically the canon of negative 
analogical reasoning, given above. Butler, 
having quoted it (and being, apparently, given 

^ If the terms in one case be caUed A and a, and in the 
other B and b : B has a predicate x and h a predicate y, so thab 
B^B'x and b^b'^. It is objected that the relation Bf h 
(where f stands for the relation between the terms) is im- 
possible, because x is inconsistent with y. Now if it can be 
shown that A = A'x and a = a'y^ the objection is disposed of, 
for A f a is an admitted relation, and this is equivalent to 
A'xf a'y. Ax and a'y are not inconsistent ; therefore x and 
y are not : therefore, so far as those predicates go, neither are 
ffx and B'y, This is the general case of which all the 
examples given in the text are particular instances. 
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to setting down his thoughts as they come and 
chary of revising), goes on to apply it in an 
illegitimate manner, by arguing from the re- 
semblance of terms to the existence of an 
Analogy. This, however, he immediately cor- 
rects ; he does not build on it the actual progress 
of the argument. Obviously, an argument from 
similarities in the ordinary course of Nature and 
the supposed order of religion to similarity of 
authorship stands in defiance of the well-known 
canon which forbids reasoning from efiect to 
cause, and of the self-evident fact that the same 
effects often spring from different causes. This, 
however, does not interfere with his argument 
as a whole, and is alluded to here, partly as a 
remarkable example of that confusion of style 
which constitutes the great difficulty of the 
Analogy^ and partly because confused thinkers, 
who do not trace out the course of the argument, 
think the latter is really affected by it. 

It has been sometimes said that the argument 
of Butler s famous treatise is not a true Analogy, 
or resemblance of relations, but simply an argu- 
ment from resemblance of facts to the resem- 
blance of other facts. This view seems to rest 
on a misunderstanding. There is a true Ana- 
logy in view as the foundation of the argu- 
ment — with, however, one term in the acknow- 
ledged relation identical with the corresponding 
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term in the relation under dispute. In order to 
show how the argument is worked out, it will 
be well to see the purpose of the book. 

The opponents were the Deists, whose creed 
was the prevalent form of philosophic unbelief in 
the early part of last century. Without entering 
on a detailed account of their views, which 
would unnecessarily burden this dissertation, 
we may briefly summarise them. They believed 
in a Deity — an "Author of Nature " — a " natrntil 
Governor of the universe." The world was 
made and governed by Him — the laws of Nature 
were His laws. But at this point they stopped. 
They did not recognise the doctrines of what 
was then called " Natural Religion,'' now more 
usually^Theism'* as contrasted with "Deism" — 
the existence of a moral personal character in 
the Creator, and of moral purpose in His work^ 
and, consequently^ of a Future Sta>te, in which 
that moral Government would definitely assert 
itself by reward and punishment. Denying 
Theism, they naturally also denied Christianity. 

Their objections to religion were twofold: 
they regarded its doctrines as (i) unproved, 
and (2) inconsistent with the character of God 
as revealed in Nature. The Analogy does not 
purport to deal with the first objection, though 
it does (naturally, if incidentally) touch on the 
objection made to the evidence of revelation as 
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not strong enough to be consistent with what 
might be expected from God. But Butler 
throws his whole strength into the answer to the 
second objection. Taking the analogical rela- 
tion between God as (admittedly) the Author 
and Governor of Nature and the same God as 
(in the opinion of the defenders of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively) the Moral 
Governor and the Author of Revelation — ^taking 
this Analogy as his basis, Butler shows that 
the difficulties objected against religion are 
strictly parallel to difficulties that exist in 
Nature. The analogical relations are posited — 
one as admitted, the other ex hypothesi ; the 
same term, God, occupies the position of cause 
in both cases ; the qualities objected to in the 
teachings of religion as inconsistent with the 
character of God are shown to exist in the 
facts of Nature, which confessedly are from God. 
The Analogy is complete. 

There is, however, to many superficial thinkers 
an appearance of weakness in the book, — due 
not to any defect in the argument, but to its 
necessary limits. It may be well to indicate 
what these limits are. 

(i) It is admittedly an argumentum ad Aominem, 
Such arguments are of two classes — positive and 
negative. The positive argument meets an 
opponent on principles admitted by both sides, 
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and endeavours to prove that what the opponent 
denies follows from what he admits. This, if 
sound, gives positive support to the case of him 
who employs it ; but only, of course, against 
one particular class of opponents. The negative 
meets an opponent on a point affirmed by him 
but denied by the disputant, and, resting on the 
principle that " nothing follows from truth but 
truth, but from falsehood truth may follow," 
endeavours to use that yery point either to 
establish the disputant's own position or to 
deduce other consequences denied by the ad- 
versary. Now the argument of the Analogy 
is a positive argumentum ad hominem — it is 
therefore a support of the case for Theism 
against Deism, and for Christianity as against 
non-Christian Theism and Deism alike. It is 
no answer to Atheism, nor was it meant to be. 

(2) It is not an argument against the whole 
case for Deism as against Christianity, but 
simply an answer to part of that case. In this, 
however, there is no weakness ; the purpose is 
modest, but the strength of the book lies in the 
way in which that purpose is fulfilled. It is 
not " a short way of dealing with Deists," but 
simply an answer to certain Deistic objections 
to religion, that the way may be cleared for its 
proper proof. 

(3) It aims only at establishing a probability. 
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Strictly speaking, all argximents for religion, as 
for all theories not purely formal, rest on proba- 
bility only, — ^though that probability may vary 
" from the highest moral certainty to the very 
lowest presumption/' Our author dwells strongly 
on this point himself, and argues that, religion 
being a practical matter, and action in practical 
matters being continually guided by probability, 
this ought to be sufficient. If it be objected 
that no religious man could bear to think of his 
creed as only probable, it may be answered that 
this does not follow from Butler's plan. His 
purpose is to show that Analogy, taken by itself, 
leaves a balance of probability in favour of 
religion : after this, the proper proof of religion 
has its own place, and the whole domain of 
Christian faith is still untouched. 

The proper evidence of Religion, and the 
element of probability as affecting it, are dis- 
cussed in another place. The point insisted on 
here is that the work before us fulfils its purpose, 
answering the Deistic objections to religion on 
the ground of the improbability of its doctrines, 
by a true Analogy between Religion and Nature, 
and establishing the probability which is all 
that it really endeavours to prove. 



CHAPTER 11. 

On the Availablb Evtdbncb fok the Being 

OP God. 



In dealing with the evidence for Revealed 
Religion, Butler considers certain objections 
raised against it, on the ground that it is not 
so definite and complete as it might conceivably 
have been. These objections might, with equal 
weight, be urged against Natural Religion, so 
far as regards the evidence for its two chief 
dogmas — the Existence of God and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. These can only be sup- 
ported by arguments which are not, to all minds, 
absolutely conclusive. It has always proved 
itself possible, not only for men to go through 
the world without discovering these doctrines 
for themselves, but to hear the grounds on 
which others believe them, and to remain un- 
convinced. 

This fact is often ignored, but there is no use 
in ignoring it. By facing it boldly we may be 
able to see whether it is a special peculiarity of 
this particular kind of (supposed) truth, or one 
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that it shares in common with other things not 
usually considered as doubtful. And the natural 
result of such an inquiry will be to put the 
evidence for these doctrines on a sound footing, 
and to enable us to estimate its true value and 
assign it its real weight as evidence. In what 
respects, then, is the Evidence for the Being of 
God uncertain? And does this uncertainty 
amount to inconclusiveness ? 

At the threshold of this inquiry we are met 
with an a priori objection. Positivism rests on 
the assumption that man is by the limitations 
of his nature incapable of coming to any con- 
clusion on the question. /We cannot, it says, 
know God. We know phenomena, and no 
more : and God is not a phenomenon, or mani- 
fested to us phenomenally. If this were certain, 
our highest wisdom would assuredly be to confine 
our attention to the phenomena that we can know, 
and not to concern ourselves with a search after 
God in which we can reach no results. 

But this objection is not so formidable as it 
«eems. (i) While refusing to make any judg- 
ments outside the limits of phenomena, it is 
very evident that it does actually make several 
such judgments, and those of a very sweeping 
kind. The exclusion of all things save pheno- 
mena from our knowledge is as much a judgment 
about them as their inclusion. Just as the 
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teaching of the positive non-existence of God is 
as much a dogma as to facts as the teaching of 
God's positive existence ; so fche absolute exclu- 
sion of God as an object of knowledge is as 
much a dogma as to things outside our experience 
as the definite inclusion of scientific a priori 
theology. (2) As a matter of fact, the assump- 
tion that we can only know phenomena u an 
assumption. We shall see presently that a very 
powerful and acute body of thinkers reject this 
belief altogether, and hold that our knowledge 
of phenomena rests on other knowledge, in which 
the mind takes cognisance of what is not phe- 
nomenal. The acceptance of Positivist doctrine 
on this point would make it impossible for us 
to form what are called "universal synthetic 
a priori judgments." We could not, that is to 
say, consistently with the truth of Positivism, 
be certain that every triangle everywhere must 
have two of its sides greater than the third, or 
that two and two must always, and everywhere, 
make four. And logicians of this school have 
spent a great deal of ingenuity in trying to 
prove that these judgments are not really uni- 
versal. John Stuart Mill, for instance, thinks 
it is conceivable and possible that, in some 
parts of the universe, we might find mathema- 
tical figures that break all our known mathe- 
matical laws, and he even constructs an elaborate 

c 
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hypothetical case to show that absolutely &lBe 
mathematical judgments might, under certain 
conceivable circumstances, come to have all the 
character of universal truth that we attribute to 
our geometrical and arithmetical beliefs. Now 
if these logicians are wrong, as all but their own 
school believe they are, we must have some 
means of forming beliefs as to other things than 
phenomena. (3) It is worth noticing that the 
formula " Man cannot know God " has a meaning 
that involves a judgment going far beyond our 
knowledge. If it is intended to keep men back 
from all search after God, it must be interpreted 
as including the judgment, " God cannot — or 
will not — make Himself known to men." 

Setting aside, then, this attempt to ** estop " 
all evidence for the Being of God at the outset, 
by recognising its true character as an unfounded 
assumption, and a breach itself of the very prin- 
ciple on which it professes to rest, we may look 
at the evidence and see what are the imperfections 
that make it unsatisfactory to many. These are 
four in number. 

(i) It does not carry with it a priori certainty : 
it is, in fact, not demonstrative. 

(2) It is not capable of being made certain 
a posteriori : it cannot be tested. 

We may take these two objections together 
in considering their weight. As we have al- 
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ready seen, thera are certain mathematical 
truths that bring with them absolute and un- 
wavering conviction. From these we can deduce 
others, not so self-evident: but, once we have 
learned their connexion with the former truths, 
they demand as full and universal an assent as 
those from which they are derived. Thus, from 
mathematical judgments as to triangles, we can 
deduce the properties of some other figures : 
and, when we have done so, we know that the 
truths reached in this way are of such a nature 
that all rational creatures, on learning them, 
must assent to them. These are demonstrative 
truths. Now no argument for the existence of 
God has ever taken a form of such certainty as 
this. Again, when dealing with, for example, 
chemistry, we reach results that have not in 
themselves this mathematical certainty: the 
evidence for them is "highly probable," or 
follows with certainty from principles that are 
highly probable. There is, however, another 
way in which we can satisfy ourselves of the 
soundness of our reasoning — by experiment. 
"We can test our results, and find whether they 
are true or not in practice. Now, it is argued, 
the Existence of God, if true, is a fundamental 
fact — it is of the highest importance — it is inti- 
mately connected with all our own life and 
being. Yet it cannot be demonstrated, and it 

C 2 
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cannot be tested: is it reasonable to suppose 
that, if true, it shoald rest only on probable 
evidence that cannot be verified by experiment ? 

(3) The third objection rests on its predeces- 
sors. This element of theoretic uncertainty, it 
is urged^ would be tolerable if we were dealing 
with a matter of pure speculation. No one^ for 
example^ can explain with certainty the manner 
of union of the body and the mind. But we 
can live and think without explaining it, and 
an absolute uncertainty does not affect our 
practical life. But belief in God is a different 
kind of thing. It has practical results: it 
carries with it the idea of duty to God — it calls 
for prayer, submission, and many other practical 
consequences. Is it reasonable to expect a man 
to act in obedience to an uncertainty — to pray 
to a Being of whose existence he cannot be ab- 
solutely sure — to submit himself to a will that 
possibly does not exist ? Is it not asking men 
to leave certainties for speculation in uncertain- 
ties, to sell all that they have in order to buy a 
field that only ma^ contain a treasure ? 

(4) The fourth objection is more subtle in 
its nature, resting, as it does, on an undoubted 
peculiarity of religious evidence. This depends 
for its effect so largely on mental and moral 
development that it may almost be said to be 
the creaure of this development, ^//arguments. 
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it is true, imply certain mental characteristics, 
on the part of those who receive them, as 
conditions of their force. The understanding of 
the working of a quadratic equation or the 
grasping of the proof of a geometrical proposi- 
tion implies a mind trained to a certain extent 
in mathematics: a reader could not judge of 
the relation between Accadian and Chinese 
without some training in philology. But, in 
such cases, all that is needed in the way of 
mental endowments or training is power to 
understand the arguments: religion calls for 
ap absolutely different qualification — the power 
of appreciating them. Two men may miderstand 
the evidence of Theism equally well ; but one 
will find far more force in it than the other, by 
reason of a diiference in his mental and moral 
equipment. Does it not look as if the theories of 
Natural Religion were mainly the growth of 
the mental and moral conditions on which thej^ 
depend ? 

This objection has two sides, (a) While (with 
certain remarkable exceptions, to be noted in 
due course) almost all mankind agree in accept- 
ing some form of Theism, it is a fact that all do 
not accept it on the same grounds. The Maori 
believes in his deities on grounds which would 
not convince an Englishman— the Englishman 
believes in his God on grounds which the Maori 
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would not understand. Speaking generally, we 
may say that tribes of low mental development 
believe in Divinities as manifesting themselves 
in events and circumstances aberrant from the 
course of nature : while civilised and educated 
men are rather prone to think of the whole 
course of nature as implying a God. And the 
difference as to the grounds on which men accept 
Theism may be pushed even further. Is it not the 
case that Paley seems to have staked his all as to 
the existence of a God on the famous " Argu- 
ment from Design ? '* And is it not equally the 
case that this argument, as stated by Paley, 
does not now command the assent of educated 
men ? What true unity of assent, it may be 
said, is there as to a doctrine whose supporters 
mutually refuse to accept one another's proofs ? 
Does it not look as if the belief in God were the 
outcome of a low mental state, and that the 
arguments used in later times to support it were 
arrieres pensees ? 

(/3) As with mental differences, so with moral, 
with this important difference, that the cases 
are reversed. As the evidence for Theism, 
derived from the observation of Nature and 
the exercise of reason upon it, seems to 
many to recede in proportion as Nature is 
better understood and the limits of Reason more 
accurately appreciated ; so the moral evidence 
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that makes men seek for and believe in a God 
comes into view only with the advancing de- 
velopment of the moral nature. A man must 
have developed his moral nature to a very great 
extent before he can '' hunger and thirst for • 
God " : the sanctions of morality are strong 
enough for undeveloped minds without requiring 
evidence of a Divine Being for their validity* 
And, even among men of equal culture and equal 
morality, there is a difference in the force with 
which the need of a God presents itself to them : 
a difference which we call a difference in 
spirituality. This, again, raises the question 
whether the moral and spiritual basis of belief 
in God may not be simply a product of moral 
and spiritual development, — as much the result of 
over*attentionto one side of nature and humanity 
as the savage's religion is supposed to be of his 
ignorance and superstition. 

Now, on investigating these objections, I 
think it will be found that they are in part 
misunderstandings of the real nature of 
the evidence for Theism, and in part the 
simple statement of undoubted facts. So 
far, however, as they are the latter, they are 
not really objections ; for they are peculiarities 
inseparable from the nature of the case, and are 
shared by other beliefs, which are nevertheless 
accepted as legitimate. 
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(i) It is perfectly true that the existence of 
Ood cannot be demonstrated. Demonstration^ 
in the strict sense of the word, can only 
exist where we can deduce propositions from 
more genei*al ones — ultimately, from universal 
propositions. This gives to demonstration a 
very limited field, (a) It is impossible in 
anything but purely formal inquiries, as in 
mathematical and geometrical questions, where 
we deal with the form%y or general laws, of 
things, and not with things themselves. In 
all material questions we proceed in a difierent 
way> drawing conclusions that are not demon- 
strated^ from the observation of individual cases. 
It follows, therefore, that no question as to a 
matter of fact — as to the existence or nature of 
anything — can, in the strict sense of the word, 
be demonstrated. ()3) Even in formal questions 
the ultimate truths on which the rest depend 
cannot be demonstrated. We can demonstrate 
a proposition in geometry by the help of 
ceil^ain postulates, but we cannot demonstrate 
the postulates. We can demonstrate an 
algebraical formula by the help of such other 
formulae as that ab=ha^ or an arithmetical one 
by the help of such a postulate as that a + 2=4: 
but neither ab^ha nor a + 2=4 can be the 
result of a demonstration. We are not now 
concerned with the very difficult psychological 
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question as to the real grounds on which we 
believe these " universal synthetic a priori pro- 
positions " ; but it is certainly not as the results 
of demonstration. So that strict demonstration 
is only, after all, a process by which we show 
certain propositions to be absolutely true, if 
certain other propositions, which we believe on 
other grounds, are true. It never reaches 
uliimale truth. As explanation implies, in the 
last resort, something unexplained as its basis, 
so that omne exit in ignotum ; so demonstration 
implies something undemonstrated as its source, 
so that omne exit in indemonatratum. The exist* 
ence of God, if it be a truth, is a material truth, 
not a formal one — an ultimate truth, not a 
dependent one. How, then, can it become an 
object of demonstration ? 

(i) But the word " demonstration " is often 
used in a lower sense, as meaning simply " un- 
mistakably convincing evidence " — especially of 
that kind in which we can test our results by 
experiment, and so satisfy ourselves of their 
tinith. In all arguments from cause to effect, 
such evidence is easily attainable, for the 
same cause always produces the same effect. 
But the most important inquiries concern a dif- 
ferent question — the inference of a cause from 
its effects ; and this is far more difficult, since 
the ^me effect is not always produced by the 
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same cause. For absolute certainty in inquiries 
of this nature an '^Induction" is necessary. 
There are several methods of Induction, but they 
all may be summarised as processes in which we 
refer an effect to its cause, by the observation of 
cases in which the cause is alternately present 
or absent, or present while all other circumstances 
change, or in which it varies in force, while 
other causes at work remain unchanged. In- 
ductive evidence is the nearest approach to 
demonstration that we can obtain in material 
questions. Many, however, of the most import- 
ant scientific questions cannot easily be in- 
ductively treated^ since the causes are not under 
our control ; or cannot be treated inductively at 
all, since the causes are always present and are 
unvarying : so that in these cases inductive 
evidence is out of the question. In these cases 
there is no possible method of reaching causes 
through their effects^ except hypothesis, A cause 
capable of explaining some of the effects is 
supposed ; the bearing of this on other effects as 
they are observed is noted; and the case is 
strengthened in proportion to the completeness 
with which the hypothetical cause explains the 
effects. It does not always happen that it can 
be shown to explain them all : but it must not 
be absolutely inconsistent with any. As ex- 
amples of such hypotheses in physical science 
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may be mentioned the force of gravitation, the 
luminous ether, the wave-theory of light, the 
existence of atoms, the belief that heat is a mode 
of motion, the nebular theory, the doctrine of 
Evolution. None of these can be proved by 
Induction — the causes are not under our control 
or even observation. None of them can be 
shown to be the only possible explanation — ^the 
plurality of causes makes that impossible. 'All 
that can be shown is that they explain the facts 
better than any other hypothesis, and that they 
explain them so thoroughly as to make it very 
improbable that any other cause could have pro- 
duced exactly the same effects. They are beyond 
demonstration, beyond Induction, beyond test- 
ing in practice — for no test can remove the 
'' plurality of causes." Is it, then^ in the least 
wonderful that we cannot demonstrate, or 
prove by a formal Induction, or test by ex- 
periment the ultimate cause of all causes — 
which is more than all other causes out of our 
control ? 

This will be seen more clearly when we add 
another consideration. All the inquiries we 
have been examining have been limited — ex- 
aminations into the causes of these or those 
fiicts within our experience. There are, how- 
ever, three inquiries that concern, not parts, but 
the whole, of our experience. These concern 
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the existence of three things — **the Ideas of 
the Reason — " the external world as a whole, 
our own minds, and the Being of God. It is 
unnecessary now to show how these questions 
are related to one another ; but they are all 
alike in their relation to the totality of our 
experience. If answered at all, they must, 
therefore, be answered by some method that 
is not demonstrative or formally inductive ; and 
(most obviously) it is impossible to test any 
of the three by experiment. We cannot remove 
ourselves, or the external world, or God, and see 
what would happen. So that the first and 
second objections to the nature of the evidence 
for the Being of God equally aifect the 
evidence for the existence of ourselves as 
individual beings, and of matter as a reality — 
as, indeed, though not in quite the same way, 
they affect the evidence for all the most import- 
ant theories of physical science. 

(3) It is true, too, that the question as to the 
existence of God is a practical question, and that, 
in accepting its evidence, we are asked not only 
to assent to, but to act on, something short of 
absolute certainty. But it is not so clear that 
this really amounts to an objection. 

(a) The distinction between theoretical or 
speculative and practical truth is, to begin with, 
largely illusory. A belief that has been purely 
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speculative may become practical : and the same 
belief may be purely speculative to one man and 
eminently practical to another. Thus the truths 
of Astronomy became practical through the ex- 
tension of Navigation ; and they are now specu- 
lative to the student, practical to the navigator. 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples : the 
plain truth is that every belief either has or may 
have a relation to action. 

(/3) Still more illusory is the attempt made 
to fix on a greater minimum of evidence as 
necessary to produce conviction in practical than 
in speculative questions. As a matter of fact, 
the diflference is rather the other way. As 
Butler has with perfect truth pointed out, we 
do and must act on probable evidence, which 
would be insufficient to produce speculative 
conviction. Nine-tenths of our actions are 
based on considerations that fall far short of 
certain proof. We avoid a doubtful fungus as 
food on far less evidence than would be required 
before it could be scientifically classed as 
poisonous. 

(y) The reason of this will become evident 
from another consideration. In practical afiaira 
we are obliged to act one way or the other, 
inaction being itself equivalent in its efiects to a 
mode of action. Thus, if it be true that in 
religion, as a practical matter, we are asked not 
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only to believe in God, but to act on our belief, 
it is also true that, in rejecting the evidence for 
religion, we are obliged to act on our disbelief. 
So that, if it be the case that action requires as 
its condition an absolute certainty in the 
evidence, it must also be the case that inaction, 
whidsi is practically a kind of action, requires 
certainty aa to the absolute inconclusiveness of 
the evidence. This dilemma is obviated in 
daily life by our acting on the best evidence we 
can get, as interpreted by our best judgment. 
To quarrel with the evidence of Theism, then, 
on the ground of its requiring action on grounds 
short of absolute certainty, is to quarrel, not 
with the evidence, but with the general consti- 
tution of the world and the conditions of our 
own lives — of all disputes the most absurd and 
impractical. 

(6) Lastly, we have seen that the most im- 
portant of our scientific beliefs are held on 
evidence that is far from demonstrative. Is it 
not the ease that men of science unhesitatingly 
devote their lives to inquiries based on the 
assumption of the truth of these beliefs ? And 
what consequences can be more practical than 
the devotion of our time, energy, intellect, and 
means, to the following out of the consequences 
of any belief? What more, then, in the way of 
practical action is demanded from any Theist 
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than is done without hesitation by those who 
give their best work to the pursuit of science? 
Add to this the fact, abeady noticed, that the 
rejection of Theism must have at least negative 
practical results, and we shall see that there is 
really no difficulty in the thing objected to — the 
call for practical action on grounds that fall 
short of certainty. 

(4) The effect of mental and moral develop- 
ment on the evidence for Theism is no doubt 
very striking ; but it does not, to me at any 
rate, seem seriously to affect the validity of the 
evidence. 

(a) Looking at the existence of a God &om 
the same point of view from which we should 
regard a scientific hypothesis, we may reasonably 
ask whether it might not be expected that some 
result of the kind would come from it ? Is it 
not natural to suppose that God, if He desired 
that men should believe in Him, would enable 
Himself to be reached by different means, corre- 
sponding to minds of different development? 
And is not the fact that, as men*s minds grow, 
new grounds of belief take the place of those 
that are lost, a most natural result of the exist- 
ence of a living God ? It is at least more 
consistent with the truth of the doctrine than 
with its falsehood, when we remember what the 
doctrine is, and take into account, after the 
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manner of scientific hypothesis, the results that 
would follow from it. 

(P) This view of the matter becomes more 
striking when we remember that there is a 
difference between the grounds on which any- 
thing is believed and the grounds by which the 
belief is justified. This difference is most marked 
when we consider the ultimate objects of know- 
ledge or belief — God, the Ego, and the Non-ego 
or external world. Most men believe in the 
existence of themselves as something more than 
a mere material organization : those who are 
philosophers defend this belief by reasoning. 
Undoubtedly, however, even these philosophers 
have the belief first and find the arguments for 
its defence afterwards. 

(y) So far as the side of the objection is con- 
cerned that deals with the moral requisites for 
the appreciation of the evidence for Theism, we 
can obviate its force by abundant parallels. 
Ethical truth depends very largely for its force 
on moral development ; and even material truths 
of a high kind require for their appreciation a 
certain moral development. " Scientific faith,'* 
as the principle may be called that enables a 
man to keep fast hold of such a belief as that in 
Evolution, in spite of the obvious impossibility 
of testing or proving it demonstratively, has 
somewhat of a moral nature. The moral de- 
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velopment required for the reception of Theistie 
evidence differs from this, perhaps, much in 
degree, but hardly in kind. 

Having considered these preliminary diffi- 
culties we may pass on to the evidence 
itself for Theism. This may be divided into 
two sets of proofs — (A) a priori and (B) a 
posteriori ^. 

(A) A priori evidence for the existence of 
a God. 

(t) The most famous and generally known 
of all arguments for Theism is that which is 
generally called the " Argument from Design." 
It may be briefly expressed as follows. In any 
work in which we see design — i.e. the adapta- 
tion of means to an end — we naturally and 
necessarily imagine a designer — i.e. an intel- 
ligent mind, conceiving the adaptation as a pur- 
pose and putting it into effect. The world is full 
of such adaptations, and these naturally lead 
us to think of the world as proceeding from an 
author (or authors) gifted with intelligence. 
Of this argument a Non-theist no less eminent 

^ For convenience of classification, the words a priori and 
a posteriori are here used in a limited sense, not in their strict 
logical meaning. The Argument from Design is a posteriori, 
in that it is an argument from existing facts to their sup- 
posed cause : but it is a priori in its relation to human history 
and experience : — it is a logical argument that there must be, 
not an historical argument that there is, a God. 

B 
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than John Stuart Mill has remai'ked that it is 
" eminently suited to convince a fair mind " ; 
and it is certainly the reason most Theists would 
give for their belief. 

On closer examination, however, it seems to 
show certain weak points. 

(a) It is evidently incapable of leading us to 
any higher conception of God than that of a 
Demiurgus, a world-shaper. If pressed to its 
furthest limits, it will prove too much. For all 
the works we know that exhibit design have 
been produced by the action of an intelligent 
agent on materials already existing : so that the 
Argument from Design suggests the pre-exist- 
ence of matter as a complement to the existence 
of God. 

(j8) If intended as an absolute proof of a 
Shaper of Nature, it goes beyond its lawful 
limits. We know that the world contains pro- 
ducts exhibiting design, and intelligent agents, 
and that the former are the work of the latter ; 
but this hardly of itself justifies us in positing 
an intelligent agent outside the world as a 
cause of its apparent design. Using Paley's 
famous simile of the watch, we may say that we 
know how watches are made, but do not know 
how universes are made. 

(y) It is, again, of course possible that we may 
mistake for design something that is not really 
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design, but only what looks li^e it, in which case 
the analogy would break down completely. This 
is, of course, the real force of the objection 
derived from Evolution against the Argument 
from Design. 

Laying aside for the present the question as 
to Evolution, which forms the subject of a 
separate chapter, we may look at the other 
objections. I think it will be found that their 
real result is to limit the use of the argument 
rather than absolutely to destroy its validity. It 
is of course quite true that its highest attain- 
ment is the idea of a world-shaper, and yet it 
may have its place as one link in a chain of 
reasoning from which the existence of a Creator 
may be inferred. For it may be possible to show, 
by other reasoning, that the Shaper of matter 
must also have been its Author ; or, what comes 
to much the same thing, the Argument from 
Design may be of use as tending to show that 
the First Cause of the world, otherwise reached, 
has brought it to its present form by intelligent 
action. It is true, also, that we cannot argue 
with absolute certainty from the action of intel- 
ligence as a part of the universe to the action of 
intelligence in relation to the whole universe — 
that we cannot infer the manner of the formation 
of the whole, with certainty, from the manner 
in which the parts we know are formed. But 

D (i 
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yet the argumenlj^ has force. If we are com- 
pelled to choose, as an account of the origin of 
the world's order, a theory for which we find 
analogies in the world itself, and a theory for 
which we have no analogy whatsoever, the 
former certainly has the stronger claim on us. 
This is probably what was in Mill's thoughts 
when he spoke of this argument as calculated 
to convince a fair mind. So, too, it must always 
be more probable, in the abseuce of counter- 
acting evidence, that what looks, through a 
multitude of details, like design is really design 
than that it is not. We shall examine in the 
next dissertation the question whether teleology 
be or not destroyed by the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. If it be, cadit qtusstio ; if it be not, there 
is certainly no other ground that can destroy 
the effect of the " Argument from Design." It 
makea the theory of an intelligent Agent or Agents 
the most reasonable hypothesis as to the origin of 
the order in the universe. 

We have said " Agent or Agents '* ; but there 
is really no opening for plurality of agency. 
The whole universe is pervaded by unity of 
force and of law : its various ** purposes " combine 
and interlock : the same things, acting in the 
same way but in differing degrees, may serve 
the most different and apparently opposite pur- 
poses, and widely different things may combine 
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for the same purpose. So we may set aside at 
once the di-Theistic or Zoroastran view of the 
world and the Polytheistic view as contrary to 
its observed facts, and treat the Argument from 
Design as suggesting the unity of Deity as 
strongly as it suggests Deity itself. 

(2) This argument is closely connected with 
another, generally known as the Argumenium a 
eonUitgenfia mundL It may be expressed in two 
forms, one popular and the other strictly philo- 
sophic. In its popular form it is as follows. 
All things and events in Nature are the results 
of some cause or causes. On examination, these 
causes are themselves found to> l>e results of 
other causes : and we have thus no choice but 
to suppose either of two alternatives — (a) an 
infinite series of causes, each of which is an 
effect, or (/3) a cause which is not itself an 
effect, and which therefore cannot have origi- 
nated in time, but must have always existed. 
The former is an hypothesis of peculiar difficulty. 
It is impossible, of course, to believe in thai 
which is an effect of anything being itself 
everlasting : and the difficulty is only put one 
step further back hy supposing an infinite series 
of causes, each of which is itself an effect. This 
is, in £act, mere juggling with the word '* infi- 
nite.** An infinite series may exist in mathe- 
matics, and be comprehended within finite limits. 
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Thus the descending series i + i + i^ + i*-*- 
+ J * is infinite, hut its sum = 2. This, how- 
ever, only means that we can carry on the series 
as far as we please, but can never reach, though 
we always approximate to, %. Such infinite 
series as this are the only ones we can really 
imagine: and there seems really nothing but 
an unmeaning verbal construction under the 
hypothesis of an infinite series of things or 
events, each of which is an effect as well as a 
cause. Thus the hypothesis of an ultimate 
cause which is itself uncaused remains as the 
more natural theory of two, one of which must 
be true. 

Expressed more philosophically this argument 
takes the following form. All existences that 
we know are co7Uinge7it : they are there only 
because something else is. Sut this idea of 
contingency is itself a negation only, — a negation 
of necessity : the contingent therefore implies 
the necessary as the basis of its possibility. 
Logically, we may express this argument in 
another form. Every object of thought is 
determined by its relation to other objects of 
thought : it can be known fully only when we 
know its relation to all other things, and there* 
fore only by knowing all. As a matter of fact, 
we never can do this : therefore we never know 
anything fully : 
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** Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck yon out of the crannies, 
And hold you here, root and all, in my hand ; 
Bnt, little flower, if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is!" 

But our knowledge of things is still a deter- 
mination of them, though only by reference to 
a world partly understood. Now this prac- 
tical principle of determination in experience 
leads us necessarily a step further. The world 
or universe itself, as an object of thought, must 
be determined by reference to something : and, 
since the whole world as it is bears the evident 
marks of contingency, it must obviously be 
determined by reference to what is necessary. 
Thus, by the " transcendental principle of com- 
plete determination" we reach the infinite 
through the finite, the necessary through the 
contingent. "We believe in the infinite, not 
because of what the finite is, but quite as much 
because of what the finite is not ^." 

There are several objections to which this 
argument is liable, (a) In the first place, like 
the Argument from Design, it cannot definitely 
bring us any further than to a Shaper of events, 
or Cause of change. For we know only changes 
in things, not the origin of any things them- 

1 Caird, PkiUmphy €f Kant, p. 647. 
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selves ; and it is therefore pressing the doctrine 
of Causation itself unwarrantably £a.r to argue 
from our knowledge of causes among things to a 
cause ^things. 

()3) Secondly, it is liable to objection from 
the &et that it brings to the explanation of our 
experience itself a principle — that of Causation 
— which we know only as a part of experience. 

(y) Thirdly, it may seem to many that, 
even granting the principle of transcendental 
determination to be sound, the determination of 
the universe as a whole can be effected by its 
relation to a negative idea, as any consciousness 
may be determined by contrast with uncon- 
sciousness quite as certainly as by reference to 
some other consciousness. 

The first of these objections must be admitted 
to a large extent. We have no knowledge of 
any causes save causes of change: Causation 
therefore, by itself, will bring us no further than 
to the idea of a Demiurgus, a prime mover of 
matter. There is, however, a connexion of 
analogy between this idea of Causation in things 
and the further idea of a cause of things : and if 
there be any reason to believe that there is not 
the element of permanence in the universe 
itself, including i\& force no less than its matter, 
this analogy assumes a strongly probative posi- 
tion. Now the law of " conservation of energy " 
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clearly suggests that the universe does not 
possess the everlasting power of self-recupera- 
tion. All life and change in it seem to depend 
on the differences of force in its various 
parts: but the natural tendency of things is 
towards the equalisation of forces in the 
various parts of the universe. This may seem 
to be the importation of a purely physical 
idea into a philosophical argument ; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is not. It suggests that the 
beginning oiforce^ at any rate, must be regarded 
as a result of Causation ; and that the applica- 
tion of the idea of Causation to the beginning of 
eosmical change is therefore a legitimate step. 
But we may go a little further. We have no 
idea of matter except as inseparably connected 
with force ; so that we have really no ground 
for postulating a superior permanence to matter 
over force. The application of the idea of 
Causation to the origin of matter appears there- 
fore to be a more probable hypothesis than that 
of its eternity : and, as we have seen, the teleo- 
logical argument gives us ground for thinking 
of the Causer of the order of the world as 
intelligent. As to the second objection, it may 
be briefly answered. It is quite true that we 
know Causation only in experience. We shall 
see, however, in considering another argument, 
that all experience implies as the ground of its 
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possibility a reference to somethings outside 
experience ; and, as a matter of fact, the idea of 
Causation itself cannot be given by experience. 
In experience we can only know sequences : in 
speaking or thinking of these sequences as 
causes, we are bringing into experience an 
element not supplied by experience. We are 
then, in the argument a conthvgeniia mmidi, not 
using an idea derived from experience beyond 
its lawful bounds : we are simply applying to 
experience as a whole the transcendental prin- 
ciple of Causation, which we find necessary to 
the cognising of every part of our experience. 

There is only one possible way of meeting 
the force of this answer. A logician of the 
school of Mill would say that Causation, in the 
only sense in which we know it, is given by 
experience, for that there is no other idea in 
Causation than that of invariable antecedence. 
It is obviously impossible within the limits of 
this work to set forth the whole of the argu- 
ments by which this doctrine is supported and of 
the answers to them. The whole of the case 
for the doctrine may be seen ably set out in 
Mill's Zoffic. Briefly, it is as follows. Experience 
can give ns no idea of efficiency. It can show 
us invariable unconditional antecedence, and no 
more : therefore this is all that is implied in the 
idea of Causation. On this it may be observed 
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(r) that its only effect is to show (what every- 
one will admit) that the idea of Causation is not 
derived from expeiienee ; (a) that our sense of 
efficient Causation is not destroyed by declaring 
it non-existent ; (3) that if Mill's theory as to 
the nature of Causation were true there would 
really be no question between him and his 
adversaries, — his whole argument being an 
attempt to show that the idea of efficient Causa- 
tion does not exist, while by the very act of 
distinguishing it from invariable antecedence, its 
existence is 'acknowledged; (4) that the bare 
existence of the idea of Causation, when com- 
bined with the proof that ib cannot be given by 
experience, is evidence against Mill's position; 
(5) 'that this position — i.e. the denial of any 
synthetic element in thought — is itself a petilio 
principii. 

The idea of Causation, then, exists ; and, if it 
exists, must transcend experience, so that it is a 
perfectly reasonable thing to follow it beyond 
experience. 

The third objection seems to rest on a mis- 
understanding of the argument. Its true force 
implies the recognition in the universe of the 
absence of that element of permanence, unity, 
reality, to which we are nevertheless, by the 
very nature of our being, driven to look. The 
universe cannot, then, be determined by refer- 
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ence to any merely negative Infinite, since it 
is its own negative character that puts us under 
so strong a necessity of determining it at all. 

We have already seen that this argument 
and that from design mutually bear on each 
other : so too this argument touches on the 
third, which we must now proceed to state. 

(3) This is what is generally called the 
Ontological Argument, and is purely metaphy- 
sical. In its simplest expression, it is as follows. 
The thought of God is that of a Being possessed 
of all possible attributes in an infinite degree. 
Sut such a Being must be thought of as ex- 
istent — otherwise. He has not that particular 
attribute of existence. From another point of 
view, it may be expressed as follows. The 
thought of God is that of the most ideally 
perfect of all Beings. But such a Being must be 
existent ; otherwise, a Being with the same 
attributes and existence would be more perfect. 

This argument, in this form, received its 
death-blow from Kant, who pointed out that 
'* existence is not an attribute, but the position 
of a thing with its attributes." A hundred 
pounds in cash has no attribute not possessed in 
thought by the same hundred pounds only 
thought of: the difference is that one is there, 
and can be used to pay your debts, and the other 
is not and cannot. As commonly expressed, the 
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Ontological argument is simply an attempt to 
dig being out of thought, regardless of the fact 
that we are not in the least fettered in thought 
by the limits of actual existence. 

But it does not seem to us that Kant disposed 
of the real force of the argument, when relieved 
of this clumsiness of expression. In regard 
to our thoughts, omne exit in infinitum. All 
boundary is limitation and implies a something 
beyond: and this something must itself be 
thought of as unbounded, and therefore un- 
limited. We have already seen that this tran- 
scendental Infinite cannot be thought of as 
negative : and that all our thought therefore 
leads us to the idea of a Being greater than all 
thought and beyond it — i.e. to God. To this 
form of the argument, as implying the unity of 
thought and existence, Kant simply opposes 
the assertion of their difference : and this, in its 
turn, rests on individual philosophical views of 
his own, denied by the whole school of those 
philosophers who believe in a synthetic process 
in thought. 

(4) The Ontological Argument is closely con- 
nected with another, which the present writer 
has never seen stated, but which may be found 
worth examination. All the objects of our 
knowledge are, of course^ only known to us in 
the relation of an object known and a knowing 
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subject. The total unity of the known objects 
forms the Non-ego, or Space-world ; the total 
unity of the knowing subject forms the Ego, or 
Time- world : the former is reached by a repre- 
sentative process called Perception, the latter by 
a representative process called Memory. But it 
is evident that Perception and Memory repre- 
sent only what is already presented : and it is 
equally evident that in any single act of sensa- 
tion we are presented not with a duality, but 
with a unity. This unity is neither Subject nor 
Object: it is sensation: and this sensation, re- 
produced partially from two different points of 
view, forms the Subject and the Object. In 
other words, our presentative knowledge implies 
a unity before we can reach the duality of con- 
sciousness : and this unity, though it evades 
representation, because there is no representative 
process under which we can subsume both Per- 
ception and Memory, is yet ever present with 
us in every moment of consciousness. Now it 
must be remembered that God, as an '^ Idea of 
the Reason," is *' that third Idea which subsumes 
Subject and Object in Unity " ; and, this being 
so, it has long seemed to the present writer that 
every individual act of Presentative Conscious- 
ness contains implicitly a suggestion of God. 
Nay, it seems to him that this is the only 
" Idea " (in the metaphysical sense of the word) 
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that is involved in Presentative ConsciouBness ; 
for the ideas of the Ego and Non-ego, the Self 
and the World are reached by mutally exclusive 
Representative processes, and find no Unity 
except in returning to the Presented Unity of 
Sensation. 

(5) Closely related, again, to this mode of 
reasoning is that of the most powerful school of 
modem metaphysicians — that of Hegel. It 
takes its stand, however, not on sensation, but 
on thought. Descartes based all his philosophy 
on the inference " Cogito, ergo sum!^ It will be 
observed that it was in Thought only that he 
found this certainty, from which he inferred the 
existence of the Ego, One of his critics, Gassendi, 
attempts to extend the principle to other actions, 
as ^^ambulo, ergo sum'*; but Descartes himself 
found no certainty except in Thought. Now 
Hegel draws, practically, from the same postu- 
late, a much more certain and nearer conclusion 
— cogito, ergo cogitatio est. All our knowledge is 
given to us in relation to thought, as Subject in 
Time and Object in Space : these terms have no 
meaning except in relation to the '* Idea " from 
which they are derived, and whose opposite poles 
they are. Neither, then, can the whole Object- 
world in Space (the Non-ego) or the whole 
Subject-world in Time (the Ego) have any 
meaning, except in relation to an Idea-world, 
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I 

I 
a great reality of Thought, from which they are 

both derived. Thought^ then, precedes and deter- 
mines both Subject and Object: the ultimate 
existence or " pure Being " must be sought, not 
as Ego or Non-ego, Subject or Object, Mind 
orMatter, butasanldea. By a dialectical process ; 

of remarkable force and subtlety, Hegel works j 

out from these premises the existence of Ood, as 
a fundamental necessity for the reality of the 
worlds of Time and Space: and he thus puts 
the rational Idea of God on a sound basis. 
God is the ultimate Idea — the Idea whose 
self-determination makes Subject and Object 
possible. It is unnecessary to follow out the 
details of Hegel's argument, and it would j 

require special metaphysical training for its 
appreciation : but it will be at once seen that, 
by recognising that Thought itself is synthetic, 
and not merely analytic, and by boldly accepting 
that priority of Thought to finite existence which 
follows from the £EU3t that we know no finite 
existences. Subjective or Objective, that are not 
the determinations of Thought, Hegel completely 
breaks down Kant's criticism on the Ontological 
Argument and re-establishes the latter in a 
position of unassailable strength. If the ulti- 
mate source of Being be not Thought, what is 
it ? The Ego, or thinking Subject ? Time was 
when 1 was not — and yet there was existence : 
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and what do I know of myself, or what can I 
conceive of other Egos, save as they are per- 
petually determined by Thought? I cannot 
imagine a %elf without an external world, a 
thinker with nothing to think about. The Non- 
ego, or material world ? In speaking of such a 
world, save as an Object of Thought, I am 
using language absolutely without meaning. 
If I take away from the external world all that 
involves the thought of some Ego as knowing it, 
I must take away all properties that I know of, 
and there is no proof that anything whatsoever 
will remain. All the evidence, then, that points 
to the existence of a material world before man, 
points still more unmistakably to Thought as 
existing before man. In other words, it points 
to God, and to an Eternal God ; for minds and 
material things alike are everlastingly deter- 
mined by Thought, and only in an everlasting 
" Idea,'* with power of self-determination, can 
their ground of Being be sought. 

(6) There is yet again one other argument 
belonging to the a priori evidence for the 
existence of God. Kant, as we have already 
seen, rejected the three arguments we have 
given in the first place, while our fourth argu- 
ment and HegeFs method are founded on con- 
siderations that had not, in his time, come to 
light. 'He thus reached the conclusion that 

E 
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belief in God could not be established by specu* 
ktive (or '* pure ") reason. He did not, however, 
think we were thns left Godless; for he found 
his evidence for Theism in another direction, in 
the "Tractical Reason," or moral faculty. From 
' this faculty, indeed, men naturally often derive* 
their belief in God. The moral law carries 
with it certain sanctions, in the hope of reward 
and fear of punishment. Again, it asserts 
obedience to itself as the chief good for man, 
yet so as never to lose sight of the idea of 
supreme felicity also. Now the order of Nature 
divorces these two elements, and man is there- 
fore necessarily led, by his " Piaetical Reason," 
to postulate a sphere where their unity may 
become possible, and a Being from whom both 
the natural and the moral order proceed, who 
can therefore reconcile them. Kant accepts 
the full force of this reasoning, and recognises 
that all philosophic morality implies belief in 
God, even as it also implies free will and the 
permanence of the Ego, (See Chapter IV.) 

He, however, makes one sharp distinction. 
The Practical Reason pre-supposes, but cannot 
prove : its sphere is action, not knowledge. It 
therefore, he contends, obliges us to act as if 
there were a God, but leaves the existence of 
God itself unproved. It becomes a regulative 
principle, but not a theoretical dogma. * 
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In the chapter on ^'Life, Death, and 
Immortality" this distinction between the 
postulates of the Practical Reason and specu- 
lative beliefs is shown to be absolutely un- 
tenable : and we may refer our readers to it for 
the criticism of the evidence on this point also. 
The unity of consciousness makes it impossible 
to divide the man, so that he can postulate 
God's existence as a practical necessity, and at 
the same time refuse the assent of his mind to 
it. So that the necessity for postulating the 
Being of God in practice amounts necessarily to 
a speculative belief in that existence. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the 
foil force of the a priori evidence for the existence 
of God. It cannot, as we have seen, be demon- 
strative, nor is the question within the reach of 
deduction or induction. It consists of a number 
of separate arguments, which either make the 
Being of God the most probable hypothesis or 
show it as a philosophical necessity of Thought. 
Of the latter class are the Ontological Argument, 
when rightly understood, the Hegelian system, 
and the Argument from the Unity of Sensation. 
Of the former class is the Argument from 
Design; while the Argument a c(mtingentia 
mundi links the two classes together, belonging 
in part to each. The Argument from Design co- 
operates with that of Hegel towards establishing 

E 2 
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the personal character of God : the Ontological 
Argument, with the Hegelian, extends the idea 
of Him from that of a Demiurgus to that of a 
Creator. The Moral Argument connects Him 
definitely with the Moral Law or conscience, 
and so indicates His Moral Nature. 

As wo have already seen, the Argument from 
Design points to His Unity ; and all the other 
arguments support this view. It must be re- 
membered that these six arguments are not 
dependent on one another, but convergently 
independent : each leaves behind it a high degree 
of probability, so that the united force of the 
whole is enormous. 

(B) The a posteriori evidence is necessarily 
limited in its scope. The Plurality of Causes 
prevents it from being absolutely conclusive : 
but, especially when combined with the a priori 
proofs, it is highly convincing. It may be 
divided into two arguments, distinct from one 
another, though largely akin in their nature. 

(j) The firet is derived from the general 
consent of mankind in the recognition of re- 
ligion, and the general belief in the existence 
of a Deity or of Deities as part of all religions. 
This argument was formerly regarded as of great 
weight ; but, under the light of modem inquiry, 
it tends, in the opinion of many, to disappear 
altogether. It will therefore be well to fix its 
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exact limits, and examine the objections urged 
against it. 

(a) First of all, it is urged that this consent 
is not nearly so unanimous as used to be supposed. 
The religion of some savage tribes knows no- 
thing supernatural higher than the spirits of 
the dead; and therefore recognises no super- 
human Being or Beings at all. Some few tribes 
are found that have not even this rudimentary 
belief in a supernatural world. At the opposite 
extreme of religious culture, the religion that has 
perhaps the largest number of adherents in the 
world. Buddhism, has, properly speaking, no 
Deity. A consent encompassed by so many ex* 
ceptions has certainly very little universality. 

Now, in considering this objection, it is ne- 
cessary to observe that it seems to rest on a 
misunderstanding of the argument. No Theist 
professes to hold that the belief in a God or 
Gods is inseparable from the human mind. The 
existence of atheists at home, who have got rid 
of the belief, or of untaught persons (like some 
deaf mutes) who have never learned it, would 
effectually dispose of such a theory, without 
seeking either Locke's Touhupinambos, modem 
travellers' Central Africans, or the far-off Buddh- 
ists. All that is meant by " general consent " 
is that, on the presentation to men in all ages 
and climes of certain questions concerning the 
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world and the life of man, a belief in a God or 
Gods presents itself to them as the answer. It 
is noteworthy that, in the ease of savages with 
no elementary notions as to Deity, there is also 
an absence of the most mdimentaiy forms of 
mental ealtare. They have never asked the 
questions, and cannot therefore very well have 
thought of the answer. 

Somewhat different are the cases in which 
the belief has existed but has been lost. The 
Caffres, when first discovered, had no name for 
or idea of God: but certain old men dimly 
remembered having, in their youth, heard of 
'Morimo" (or, rather '^Molimo"), "the One 
above." The first step taken by missionaries 
among them was to revive the fSEist-disappearing 
traces of this belief; and the name " Molimo," so 
nearly lost, is now the recognised Christian Cafire 
name for God. In this case, the questions were 
asked, and the answer given ; but doubtless the 
circumstances of the people caused a loss of 
interest in the questions, and so the answer 
passed out of mind. In other words, spiritual 
or mental degeneration caused the loss'of their 
belief in God. 

Nearly akin to this is the system of Buddhism. 
It is quite true that this religion has no^ 
Deity, the place occupied by God in other 
religions being filled by various elements. The 
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negative Infinite of Nirvana, the power of 
Karma, or determining* fate, the Soddh or 
(impersonal) Spirit of Wisdom, all combine to 
fill the place of Theism in orthodox Suddhism. 
In thetworival forms of Lamaism,the indwelling 
of the Boddh in the supreme Lama makes him 
a kind of present, living, Deity. In orthodox 
Buddhism there is no personal Divinity; in 
Lamaism, an impersonal Deity is incarnate in a 
human person as well as Nature. But all 
Buddhism grew out of Brahmanism, and Brah- 
manism is a form of personal Theism. The 
corruption of Brahmanism produced a reaction, 
under which the personal God was eliminated. 
So that we may say of Buddhism that it does 
not really form an exception tp the quasi- 
universality of belief in God, seeing that this 
belief was present in the religion from which 
Buddhism was derived, that some of its elements 
have been preserved, and that the rest have been 
systematically eliminated. 

There is, then, so far as we know mankind, 
no instance of a race of men who have reached 
the point of development at which the problems 
of the universe and the life of man present 
themselves, and have answered it by any other 
means than a Theistic hypothesis of some sort. 
And this is all that is meant by the argument 
from consent — that the universal experience of 
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mankind proves a Theistic belief to be the most 
natural resource for the solution of the problems 
of the universe. 

(j3) Secondly, it is said that there is no real 
unity of belief underlying the various religions 
that rest on belief in a Divinity or Divinities : 
that not only do the various Polytheisms of the 
world present no unity, but the systems of 
Polytheism as a whole, of Zoroastran Dualism, 
and of Monotheism, represent distinctly different 
solutions, resulting from different views of the 
questions of the universe, and are therefore 
equivalent to different answers. Now it is 
possible to admit this to a great extent, and yet 
not to admit that it destroys the force of the 
consent. For these systems have a common 
element — the belief in a Shaper or Shapers of 
the world : and the differences between them 
are capable of being accounted for without the 
loss of this common element. Bearing in mind 
the fact that Theism is not supposed by any one 
to be an " innate idea," but rather to be the 
most natural answer given by all men to the 
questions necessarily suggested by the constitu- 
tion of the world and by human life, the differ- 
ences between the various systems of ** Natural 
Religion" are easily explained. It has been 
shown, in discussing the a priori evidence, that 
the considerations which suggest the unity and 
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the moral character of God arise oat of the same 
argaments that suggest the existence of a Deity 
or Deities. It is, however, possible for a man to 
grasp the argument as suggesting existence, but 
not to appreciate its bearing on moral char- 
acter or on unity. So, too, in the half-conscious 
dialectic of Natural Religion, men may grasp 
part without understanding the whole. Under 
the next section we shall naturally consider the 
relations between Polytheism and Monotheism : 
anticipating the result of this consideration, we 
may here say that, under monotheistic systems, 
the more unphilosophic minds are prone to fall 
into Polytheism, and that more philosophic 
minds have ever worked their way through 
Polytheism to the idea of a Supreme, if not 
an Only, God. Dualism, again, is the resource 
of those who half appreciate the evidence of 
unity, but cannot see the underlying unity of 
purpose in the things that make for life and 
those that cause death, in the good and the evil 
of the world. 

(y) Thirdly, the force of the argument from 
consent has been attacked in Comte's famous 
theory of the genesis of Religion. According 
to his view, all Religion had its origin in " Fe- 
tichism,^' or the attributing of life to inanimate 
objects. The next stage after this is Polytheism, 
in which the life of the fetich is separated from 
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the inanimate object, and realized as a Being 
connected, at first, in some way with that object. 
Thas, the life attributed to a tree under Fetichism 
would in time come to be regarded as the life of 
a Dryad, or nymph of that tree, and so forth. 
By a further refinement, the last stage is reached, 
in which all this supernatural life is brought to 
a head and embodied in a God, with or without 
subordinate spirits under Him, and we reach 
Monotheism. The force of this theory, as an 
objection to the argument from consent,, lies in 
two points. First, it represents Theism not as 
a natural answer of the human mind to certain 
problems, but as the last stage in a process of 
refining down an absolutely different theory; 
and, secondly, it traces all Theism to its ultimate 
root in a belief that is certainly false. 

For convenience, we may discuss this theory 
as consisting of two propositions. (a) All 
Religion had its root in Fetichism ; (b) Mono- 
theism has originated in the fining down of 
Polytheism. We do not believe that either of 
these propositions is proven, or even made pro- 
bable. Even, however, if they were, the exposi- 
tion of the genesis of -an idea is by no means 
equivalent to the refutation of that idea, though 
one is often made to do duty for the other. 
Some successor of M. Comte's may succeed in 
showing that Humanitarianism was suggested by 
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the doctrine of the Ineaniation, as indeed it 
probably was. We hardly think he would, 
even if he looked on the Incarnation as a fable, 
consider this account of its genesis a valid argu- 
ment against the truth of Humanitarianism. 
As a matter of fact, however, we do not consider 
either part of Comte's theory proven. 

(a) It is by no means certain, to begin with, 
that Polytheism originated in Fetiehism. A 
large school of anthropologists believe that, not 
Fetiches, but the spirits of the dead, were the 
fii*st divinities, and that the belief in these 
spirits arose out of dreams. 

"The dead chiers ghost a shadow cast 
Across the roving clan, and thence at last 
Comes God, who in the soul His law uprears." 

On this theory, as on the other, we would 
write " not proven " ; but the two are at any 
rate mutually destructive of each other. Again 
there is no evidence adduced to show that 
Fetich ism, if it really exists, is an earlier stage 
of Religion than Polytheism — no tracing of the 
transit from one to another — no evidence that 
(for example) the Dryad of the Greeks was an 
earlier divinity than Zeus or Hera. But the 
absolute deficiency of evidence for Fetichism, in 
the sense in which Comte understood it, occurs 
at an earlier point and is of a more vital kind. 
Our whole knowledge of any system answering 
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to Comte's account is derived from Portuguese 
navigators, who called the religion of the in- 
habitants of the west coast of Africa " feti90," 
&om a Portuguese word signifying " magic." 
They found, among the natives, certain natural 
objects invested with a sacred character, and 
certain charms (" gree-grees ") carried by the 
natives, were regarded as also sacred. The 
Portuguese concluded that these were regarded 
as living and divine ; and, from their accounts the 
whole Comtist theory of Fetichism has been built 
up. If any of the natives had brought back to 
their countrymen an account of the Portuguese, 
it might have been interesting to compare that 
account with the Portuguese theory as to the 
Africans' religion : the altar on the ship, and 
the scapular on the person, of the Portuguese, 
would probably have been described as ** fetiches " 
of the white strangers. All modem inquiry 
tends to show that the theory of fetich-worship 
rests on a similar misunderstanding : and no 
modern traveller confirms the account on which 
the whole of Comte's elaborate hypothesis is 
built. Fetichism is not proven, as a system, and 
there is not even any pretence of proof that it 
paved the way for Polytheism. On the contrary, 
the only known Fetichisms presuppose the in- 
.fluence of divine or demoniac beings whose 
action or presence makes the Fetich. 
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{V) There is more trath in the statement that 
Monotheism was developed from Polytheism, 
though this is an inaccurate account of the 
movement of reli^ous thought. There is really 
a movement towards Monotheism among Poly- 
theists, and a movement towards Polytheism 
among Monotheists; and this movement is 
deteimined not so much by any evolution in 
time as by the mental characteristics of the 
worshippers. In a Polytheistic nation Zara- 
thustra arose and taught his modified Mono- 
theism, the worship of Ahura-Mazda. Brah- 
manism, in the sense of the earlier Vedas, was a 
Monotheistic development from the Polytheism 
of the early Aryans. But, on the other hand, 
in most Monotheisms, there is a continual 
tendency in the less philosophic and spiritual 
minds to become Polytheistic, theoretically or 
practically. This happens sometimes through 
their drifting into other (Polytheistic) religions, 
sometimes through theirdeveloping a Polytheism 
or semi-Polytheism within their own system. 
Thus the modem Hindu religion is a gross 
Polytheism, formed partly by a development of 
Brahmanism, partly by the addition to the 
Pantheon thus created of the gods of surrounding 
Dravidian tribes. The strict Monotheism of 
Mahometanism has resulted among the INfalays 
in a gigantic system of Demonology, which is 
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practically a form of Polytheism ^. Aristotle was 
a philosophic Monotheist in a Polytheistic land ; 
under the Monotheism of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, abundant evidence can be shown of the 
working of Polytheistic feeling. Nay, we may 
go even further, and say that the strictest 
Monotheism may develop something as like 
Fetichism as any real religion is likely to be. 

The charm carried by the Italian peasant to 
avert the evil eye — the " Mascotte " of the pro- 
fessional gambler — the Irish countryman's dread 
of touching certain hawthorns or yews — ^all 
these certainly have some element of what 
Comte calls Fetichism. They have all, how- 
ever, grown up under Monotheistic Chris- 
tianity. Louis XI would swear by a particular 
Saint, break his oath, and hold himself guiltless ; 
but an oath by a particular image of the same 
Saint held him hard and fast. Had he been 
a West African Savage, his case would have 
been an undoubted instance of Fetichism, and 
proof for the real existence of that somewhat 
problematical cult. 

The Argument from Consent then takes this 
form. On the presentation of certain problems 
of life, the normal human reason refers the 

^ For a very intereeUng acconnt of Malay superstitions, 
see Miss Isabella Bird's *' Golden Chersonese." Miss Bird 
directly traces the Malay demonology to the ''Severe 
Monotheism " of Islam. 
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answer to some form of Theism. The form 
varies according to the mental and moral 
characteristics of the worshipper: the belief 
established is not ineradicable. But the tendency 
is so marked, that, at some period in their 
history, all races capable of appreciating the 
problems in question have been Theists: and, 
when apparently eradicated, the belief tends to 
reappear. "When religion goes out of the 
door, superstition flies in at the window " : 
atheism never forms a permanent resting-place 
for human nature. 

{2) The second hranehot a posteriori evidence 
for Theism is tAe practical working of the belief. 
We have already seen that it is impossible to 
demonstrate, to obtain by induction, or to verify 
by any scientific test, the belief in a God. But 
many men and women, of different tempera- 
ments, mental powers, and education, have been 
and still are led, by arguments of (strictly 
speaking) only probability, or without argument 
by mere instruction, to believe in a God. They 
do not, however, stop with a mere theoretic 
belief. They act on the belief. They pray, 
they seek communion with their God : and they 
find not only comfort but help in so doing. 
They use the belief for reformation of their 
lives. Many of them say that, when trusting 
to their own strength, they have always failed 
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in their efforts at conquest of vice and develop- 
ment of virtue; but that trust in God has 
brought strength: — ^it has come through prayer, 
when it would not come through mere effort. It 
is quite true that the details of their beliefs 
vary ; but under the differences is this common 
element, the reference of practice to a superior 
personal power, and the justification of that 
reference by practical success. We must not 
undervalue the force of this testimony. It is as 
near an approach to the method of scientific 
hypothesis as the nature of the case will admit. 
It can be separated absolutely from the mere 
persuasive force of moral teaching : and it is 
witnessed as often succeeding where the latter 
has &iled. Is there no evidential force in the 
fact that the acceptance of belief in a Person, 
and the acting on that belief by seeking for that 
Person, quicken a dead credence into life ? And 
does not the &ct that many testify to the power 
of a doctrine, itself theoretically probable, to 
purify and ennoble the life, raise that doctrine 
into something higher than probability? Add 
to this a wider thought. The effects of belief 
in God are not confined to the help and the 
reformation of individuals. Through the whole 
history of the world we can trace results, most 
reasonably and easily explained as coming from 
'' an Eternal not ourselves that makes for right- 
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eoosness " ; and these resalts are never so strongly 
marked, never so unmistakable, as where thafc 
Eternal is thought of as an Eternal Person, 
where His help is sought, and His power owned. 
New faculties, unthought of before, are wakened 
in the mind of man ; new virtues assert them- 
selves and old vices are shaken ; new life springs 
up in society, and new hopes for the w^orld : and, 
through it all, the hymn of those who pray and 
those who work is, "Non nobis, Domine, sed 
nomini tuo sit gloria.'^ Is it not most reasonably 
explained by the hypothesis which a priori rea* 
sonings make probable, that there is a God ? It 
is certainly what might probably be expected 
in a world of a God's making; and it is certainly 
what could not quite be expected in a godless 
universe. 

Put the question another way. As we have 
seen, the belief in God is a practical matter, 
and is such that inaction under it is a kind of 
action. We may then fairly oppose dogmatic 
Atheism to dogmatic Theism, and ask for choice 
of the more probable. From that point of 
view, every argument for Theism becomes a 
difficulty in the way of Atheism : and all the 
practical working of Theism becomes a great 
delusion, to be explained away. Which is the 
easier task? Where is the higher proba- 
bility? 



CHAPTEK III. 

On Evolution and Theism, with particular 
reference to the argument from design. 

When the doctrine of Evolution was first 
taught it ,was, perhaps naturally, supposed to be 
incompatible with Christianity, and at least 
hostile to Theism : and the fears of Theists were 
greatly enhanced when it took the form generally 
known as Darwinism. In order to investigate 
the foundation of these fears it will be necessary 
to state briefly the doctrine in question. 

It must be observed, first, that there are really 
two distinct doctrines commonly confounded 
under the name of Evolution. The first is the 
mere theory, held by many physicists before 
Darwin, that species are not separate and unre- 
lated creations, but were developed from one- 
another in some orderly manner. The second 
is Chaxles Darwin's special contribution to 
modem science, and concerns the method in 
which this development took place. The two 
theories are logically distinct, so that the first 
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may be held, and has been held^ apart from the 
second ; but the second obviously cannot be 
held without the first. The firat is "The 
Theory of Evolution " : the second is generally 
called " The Darwinian Theory.'' 

Historically, the Theory of Evolution had its 
birth in the discovery and close investigation of 
newly observed forms of life. So long as the 
known forms were few, their differences were 
more striking than their resemblances; but 
with increased knowledge it was found that 
many distinct species were linked together by 
forms resembling both; that species in general 
fell into groups with certain points of resem- 
blance, too striking and too numerous to be 
referred with any probability to separate 
creations; and not only that organisms at 
present existing were thus connected with one- 
another, but that the fossil remains of extinct 
organisms showed signs of belonging to the 
same continuous chain of life. Structures 
apparently quite unlike one-another were shown 
to be really identical: organs so dissimilar as the 
hoof of a horse, the paw of a dog, and the 
flipper of a seal, were found to have the same 
radical structure; organic methods apparently 
so diverse as the formation of seed in a plant 
and the reproduction of an animal were proved 
to be substantially the same. The best scientific 

F 2 
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hypothesis for the explanation ofthese similarities 
was found to be a theory of their development 
from one-another ; and this theory, apart from 
ajiy doctrine as to the means by which the 
development took place, is Evolution. 

The publication of Darwin's "Origin of 
Species/' in which he summarised and gave 
evidence for conclusions at which he had hinted 
ih earlier works, made a striking addition to 
the Theory, by suggesting a method through 
which this Evolution had taken place. This 
method was the natural result of " The struggle 
for Existence." Living things tend to multiply 
at' a rate greater than their means of subsistence. 
Plants set many seeds, but these seeds have 
a limited space in which to grow. This limita- 
tion of plants again limits the possible multi- 
plication of animals, since all animals, ultimately, 
depend for their sustenance on plants. Thus in 
every field and hedgerow there is a continual 
struggle going on ; and in this struggle many 
organisms must either perish in immaturity, or 
die without leaving any progeny behind them. 
The results of this battle will evidently be 
determined by the fitness of certain organisms 
to prevail over others ; and this fitness, again, 
is of two kinds — the ability of a living being 
to survive and hold its own, and itsi ability to 
leave descendants behind it. The first step in 
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the Darwinian ^system is the establishment of 
the struggle £br Existence. 

The next step follows naturally. The chances 
of any organism surviving must depend on its 
relation to its environment : so that this struggle 
must result in the gradual weeding out, in any 
environment, of the organisms least suited to it. 
Again, in a world with many variable elements 
in it, this environment itself is vaxiable, so that 
a greater tendency to variability in the offspring 
of any organism will increase its chance of 
survival. Thus the continual strife of organisms 
for continuance of their existence — for room to 
grow, for food to live on — issues in a process of 
*• Natural Selection,'' by which useful characters 
are preserved and enhanced, and variable species 
obtain a continued advantage over more in- 
variable ones. 

Lastly, there is another element that must be 
considered. An orgunism may survive, but its 
survival is of no ultimate use if it does not 
leave descendants. Its doing so will be evidently 
determined by a set of characteristics somewhat 
different from those that determine its survival. 
Phanerogamous plants, for example, are fer- 
tilised (leaving self- fertilised ones out of account, 
as they involve a question going beyond our 
present purpose) by the wind or by insects : so 
that adaptations of structure that facilitate the 
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action of the wind, or invite or make more 
effective the visits of insects, will evidently 
enhance their chance of leaving descendants. 
Among higher animals, which are conscious 
organisms, the same result will be largely 
obtained by means of characteristics in either 
sex that are attractive to the other. Prom the 
variability of these characteristics results 
** Sexual Selection," which is not quite so 
important as " Natural Selection,** but is never- 
theless a powerful factor in Evolution. The 
"Darwinian Theory*' may be briefly described 
as the belief that species are developed from 
one-another through the struggle for Existence, 
and that Natural and Sexual Selection are 
powerful factors in this development. 

These two theories are, as it has been said, 
logically and historically distinct; practically, 
however, they may be treated as one, since 
there is no scientific school that holds the 
former and denies the latter. It is not either 
desirable or possible, in the compass of this 
chapter, to enter into the evidence for cither 
theory. The results of Evolution belong to 
Theology, the evidence to Physical Science. 
It is, however, only right to say that there is 
an enormous mass of evidence, not only from 
Natural History proper, but from Geology and 
from Embryology, in favour of " the Darwinian 
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Theory'* — that it explains the known facte 
better than any other hypothesis — and that it 
is accepted as proven by the great mass of 
Scientific men, and, in these days, by most 
theologians. 

Is there any truth in the common belief that 
this doctrine is hostile to Theism ? To answer 
this question fully we mast again revert to the 
distinction between the belief in Evolution 
itself, and the belief that it is a result of certain 
natural processes, mainly of Natnral and Sexual 
Selection. 

(A) It seems to be generally admitted, by all 
who have fully considered the question, that there 
is nothing inimical to Theism in the doctrine of 
Evolution itself. For it must be observed that 
this doctrine touches method only^ and has 
nothing to say to GauBe ; it deals with the How^ 
but does not concern itself with the Why, 
Every reason that leads one to infer a Deity 
from a world of separate creations is equally 
valid for a world of related creations : if we can 
find evidence of a Creator in a number of 
species created separately, there can be no 
difficulty in taking the same view of a number 
of species of which some have been developed 
from others. And, from this point of view, the 
doctrine of the Theist would simply be that God 
made certain living things, and, by the trans- 
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forming action of His creative power, made 
others by their development. 

(6) Is this view rendered untenable by the 
later additions of the Darwinian hypothesis? 
Many think it is, mainly because of two very 
important changes which this hypothesis has 
introduced into the aspect of the problem. 

(i) It has been supposed to take away the 
distinctive position of Man. 

(2) It has been supposed to destroy absolutely 
the idea of Final Causes and Purpose in Nature, 
and £0 to take away the force of the Argument 
from Design. 

(i) It will doubtless have been observed how 
closely all the Arguments for Theism are 
connected with a belief in the distinctiveness of 
Man's position on earth. Perhaps one Argument 
— the Ontological — may be freed absolutely 
from this connexion: certainly no other can. 
The Argument a contingentia mundi rests 
on the needs of Man's reason ; the Moral 
Argument on the necessities of his moial 
nature ; the Hegelian on an element, Thought, 
that is cei-tainly fully active on earth only in Man. 
The Argument from Design, again, explicitly 
posits in the Deity an element, the knowledge 
of which is derived from the action of the 
human mind ; and implicitly supposes a certain 
reference to the intended or actual presence 
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of Man on the earth in the purpose of the 
Creation. 

Now the Darwinian theory makes it impossible 
to put an absolute gap between the physical 
constitution, at any rate, of man and lower 
animals. Man is an animal — a mammal — of 
the order Primates ; Mr. Fiske, whose " Destiny 
of Man " is one of the best existing defences of 
Theism from the Evolutionary point of view, 
goes one step further, and classes Man as 
belonging to the family of Catarrhine apes. 
Practically it does not much matter whether 
Homo sapiens is a separate genus among the 
Catarrhine apes, or a separate family among the 
Primates, to which the Catarrhine apes belong, 
or a separate order among the Mammals, to 
which the Primates belong; in any of these 
cases, Man stands in the order of Evolution 
along with other animals. Further, the Dar- 
winian theory makes it possible to trace an 
Evolution in intellect and thought, and perhaps 
in even moral development. Does not this 
completely upset the whole' substructure on 
which Theism rests ? Does it not make all the 
characteristics of man that are implied in the 
Arguments mentioned above, not sparks of the 
Divine nature conveyed to Man as he stands 
at the top of the animal world, but simple 
developments of the common nature of all 
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Irring things? To put the question another 
way, is it likely that there is any correspondence 
between the elements found at the end of an 
Evolution in its final products, and the nature 
of the power that first formed the germs of life 
from which that Evolution takes its birth ? 

To these questions two very forcible answers 
may be given, either of which would be con- 
clusive. 

(a) The Darwinian theory does not take away 
the pre-eminence of Man. Perfectly sound is 
the instinct that leads men to see in the fall of 
that pre-eminence the fall of Theism: but it 
has not fallen. We have already alluded to 
Mr. John Fiske^s "Destiny of Man," which 
those who desire a full discussion of this question 
would do well to read. Briefly, we may say 
that he shows very conclusively that Evolution 
puts Man in a position of more assured pre- 
eminence. The process of his development has 
been unique, and must remain so; no other 
animal will, while Man endures on earth, pass 
through a similar development. "The Dar- 
winian theory. shows us distinctly for the first 
time how the creation and the perfecting of 
man is the goal towards which Nature's work 
has all the while been tending." For in Man, 
and in Man alone, the psychical development, 
which is of slight importance in other animals, 
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became the main element ; and, even as it has . 
largely checked physical development in man 
himself by doing away with its necessity, so it 
has made all possible physical development in 
lower animals impossible as a competitor. 
Developing further Mr. Kske's thought, we 
may point out that this brings out with new 
force the old thought of man's vice-divme position 
on earth. "The heflven and the heaven of 
heavens are the Lord's ; the earth hath He 
given to the children of men." " As He is, so 
are we in this world." However Man came here, 
he is " a new creature," of a new kind, on earth. 
Whatsoever Evolution may have introduced his 
powers of thought or conscience, their actual 
existence was rendered possible only by that 
wonderful new stage of psychical pre-eminence 
over bodily power. And, if Darwinism does not 
destroy the idea of purpose (as we shall see reason 
presently to conclude that it does not), the 
conclusion is fair that the purpose of Creation 
finds its crown in Man's psychical nature, so 
that it is evidently allowable to argue from the 
psychical Nature of the highest Creature, as 
the goal of Creation, to the purpose of the 
Creator and to such a Kinship of Attributes as 
is implied in the arguments for the existence of 
a God. 

(j3) The second answer goes more deeply into 
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the real nature of the question. It must be 
remembered that no physical theory can really 
touch metaphysical reasoning. No question as 
to the collocations of Matter can affect the 
question of the relative meaning of matter 
and mind : and no dealing with the Object- 
world can take away the Subject-world or 
destroy the unity of Thought from which both 
are derived. And, for this reason, it is mere 
petitio principii to meet such an argument as 
the Hegelian with statements as to Thought 
being a product of Evolution. For we do not 
know Thought as a product: we know it as 
the one thing that is directly known. So 
that the inference from our Thought to Thought 
in general, which is the step that leads us 
from limited existence to God, is itself a much 
more direct inference, and deals with more 
certain things, than any of the inferences of 
physical science. The German Evolutionist 
Hackel traced the descent of Man, and thence 
of Thought, from one postulate — the existence 
of Matter. As a simple fact, his postulate is 
insufficient, as we shall see by-and-by : but it 
has a worse fault. This positing of Matter 
must, to serve his purpose, be a positing of 
Matter apart from Thought: but for such a 
postulate there is neither evidence nor justifica- 
tion, and it is absolutely impossible to represent 
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Matter except as the Object of Thought No 
physical science can therefore disturb the priority 
of Thought to Matter: and every attempt to 
do so, on such grounds, is a petitio principii. 

(2) The second seiies of objections are more 
powerful, and indeed we may go so far as to 
say that they are the only ones that really 
have much weight with thinking men. Their 
whole force is directed against one argument 
for Theism, that from Design. Design, it is said, 
implies purpose : — but the Darwinian theory 
not only destroys the idea of purpose in 
creation, but puts something else in its place. 
A modification of stiiicture, by which an 
animal or plant is suited to its environment, 
can no longer be thought of as the result of 
an intention to fit it for that environment ; it 
is simply the necessary result of certain phy- 
sical laws acting through the struggle for 
existence. These laws, again, cannot be said 
to involve purpose, seeing that they are simply, 
the embodiment of a purely mechanical process ; 
by which the mere suitability of an organism 
to its environment results in its survival. 
Under the idea of design in creation, the eye 
is an instrument adapted for the purpose of 
seeing ; the lungs are organs adapted for the 
purpose of breathing. Under the Darwinian 
hypothesis, the eye appears as the ultimate 
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development of a pigment-spot, which was 
a little more sensitive to the action of light 
than the other parts of the bodily surface : the 
langs appear as the final development of the 
organ which is represented by the swimming 
bladder in fishes. It cannot, it is argued, be 
contended that there is any purpose here, seeing 
that the environment acted on the organism 
by a purely mechanical law of selection. There 
was, in the first forms of these organs, no 
trace of the purpose to which they were ulti- 
mately applied. In the first case, a slight vari- 
ation, by which one part of the body became 
more sensitive to light than the rest, being 
beneficial to the organism possessing it, directly 
acted for its preservation: and this variation 
was only one of countless variations, the rest of 
which, not being useful, did not survive. In 
the second case, an organ originally adapted 
for one kind of work became, by a similar me- 
chanical operation, useful in a very different way. 
In both cases, the same laws that first led to 
the survival of the variations caused also, in 
the course of many generations, their progres- 
sive improvement. In all this, it is contended, 
there is no trace of purpose. 

This objection to the argument from Design 
is made still stronger by the extension of 
the idea of Evolution. The Darwinian theory 
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represents one side only of Evolution — the 
Evolution of differences among living beings. 
From a wider point of view, Evolution is a 
process embracing all Creation. The existence 
of the Solar system may be explained by an 
Evolutionary hypothesis, which requires as its 
basis simply Matter and certain simple pro* 
perties belonging to this Matter. From the 
nature of these properties and the circumstances 
under which the Matter was placed, there has 
resulted our material universe, consisting of 
Matter in various stages of development, per- 
fection, or decay — and these have, like species, 
resulted simply by the necessary and mechanical 
action of certain laws. The ultimate result of the 
whole argument is expressed in HackeFs £a.mous 
contention that, with the existence of matter as 
a postulate, the whole of the existing state of 
things is capable of rational explanation. 

Now it seems to us that Evolution in its 
most extreme form does not really destroy 
the idea of Design in Nature. It replaces at 
least as much teleology as it destroys. Like 
every other step in knowledge, it compels us 
to shift our ground, and to modify our idea of 
Design : but it leaves the idea itself pretty 
much where it found it. 

Let us first examine the extreme case. It 
is contended that the existence of Matter is 
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a sufficient postulate on which to account for 
the development of the Universe. Waiving the 
point already noticed, that in this postulate 
we are going beyond what we are metaphysi- 
cally entitled to assume, we may ask ; — What 
is here meant by Matter? It will be found, it 
seems to us, that there are two distinct nodal 
points at which this postulate fails. 

(a) The existence of Matter devoid of life 
cannot be in any way scientifically connected 
with the existence of living matter. In 
other words, life originates only from life ; 
but there was quite certainly a time when 
life was not present in this world. Extending 
the argument, we may observe that there 
must have been a time when life was not 
present in the solar system : and, again, a time 
when it was not present in the material uni- 
verse. Now this appearance of life, as to which 
" No evidence is forthcoming from Nature, 
oil which even the merest random speculation 
could be founded ^,*' must be made the subject 
of a second postulate; and the assumption 
will be "the existence of Matter, and the 
appearance, by some laws not now at work, 
of life on the earth or in the Universe." 
This fact is pressed more and more closely 
home every day; since the complete break- 

^ Professor Henslow. 
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down of Dr. Bastian's case for spontaneous 
generation, it is every day more certain that 
we cannot possibly, by the postulate of the ex- 
istence of unliving matter, account for the 
appearance of life. The result is a rather more 
complicated hypothesis than the postulation of 
Matter + God. 

(j3) Again, the Matter with which all Evo- 
lutionar}'^ history begins is not undifferentiated 
Matter. No theory has yet been invented, 
professing to explain the possibility of the 
development of the various elemental forms of 
inorganic Matter from one undifferentiated 
TTpdrq vKrj. In Chemistry, the Atomic theory 
is at least as well-founded as the doctrine of 
Evolution : and the matter of the Evolutionist 
must be regarded as consisting of various 
kinds of atoms. Nor is there any sort of 
hope held out by Chemistry of the reduction 
of all these atoms to one kind ; on the con- 
tary, their essential differences in weight and 
size are an important part of the theory. 
These atoms have certain inherent forces ; so 
that these forces must be postulated along 
with the atoms themselves. And, when we con- 
sider the forces and varying nature of these atoms, 
the most reasonable conclusion is certainly that 
of Sir John Herschell, that thev have all the 
characteristics of " manufactured articles." We 
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may say, then, that, by postulating the exist- 
ence from all eternity of a vast multitade of 
diverse atoms, each of them endowed with 
various forces and affinities, it is possible to 
find a theory that will be a substitute for 
Theism, as an explanation of the Universe. 
But this is a large postulate : and we are still 
lefb with the question whether these atoms are 
not themselves best explained as the work of 
a creative mind, and whether their peculiar 
properties do not look very like Design. If 
Atoms explain all, what will explain the Atoms? 
Are we really brought any further &om the 
need of God by a theory which, when chal- 
lenged to account for all the properties that 
seem to Theists, as displayed in the Universe, 
to find their best explanation in a God, is 
compelled to admit the existence of the very 
same properties in the invisible constituent parts 
of every dust-grain on the earth's surface ? 

The sufficiency of Matter, without Design, is 
then checked at the very start by the nature 
of Matter itself, and fails again when we pass 
to the consideration of Matter endued with 
life. The idea of Design is forcibly suggested 
to us again by the very arguments meant to 
take it away. How far is it true that in the 
later stages of Creation another conception 
takes the place of Design ? 



I 
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It seems to us that the appearance of this 
destmction of Design as an element in Nature 
is mainly due to the imperfection — or, rather, 
falsity — of that conception of Design which was 
long prevalent among Theologians. Evolution 
has certainly struck with its death-blow that 
most unphilosophical Dualism which could 
only see God's power in departures from Nature 
and things unaccounted for by Natural Law. 
Just as certainly, it has made it impossible 
to think of God as a world-shaper only. But 
it has not in the least touched the belief of 
those who see in the life of Nature the 
immanent working of a personal God, and whose 
idea of Design is therefore not that of what 
God designed to do to Nature, but rather of 
what His design is in Nature itself and its 
working^. If it be true (as it undoubtedly is) 
that such laws as Natural Selection work by 
the very necessity of things, the question still 
remains as to whether that necessity may not be 
best explained as the work of Design. If it be 
true that the environment of an organism deter- 
mines its development, the question still remains 
as to whether the existence of original organisms 
in such a state as to be amenable to the influ- 
ence of environment, and the development of 
a wonderful and complex world, with manifold 
forms of life, each endowed with complex organs 
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for living and propagating its kind, may 
not find its best solution in the intention of 
a wise Creator. If a watchmaker, instead of 
availing himself of the laws of Matter in the 
manufacture of a watch, were able so to impress 
the watch with his life that its work was 
always from himself: — if he gave it not merely 
the power of working but also •of producing 
numerous watches, varying from it and adapted 
to aU manner of circumstances, so that &om 
it should spring all varieties of time-keeping 
instruments, no- one can seriously contend that 
the result would militate against our belief in 
his having a Design in what he did. But at 
every step we should see just the same things 
that seem to many to militate against Design 
in Nature. Taking it for granted that Evo- 
lution through the survival of the fittest is 
proven, we may fearlessly ask two questions. 
Which seems more likely, that the whole order 
of things which makes it possible for this 
Evolution to take place, so smoothly and so 
necessarily, is a great pre-existent and ever- 
lasting ultimate fact, or that it is the result 
of the existence of a designing mind ? And, 
seeing that the Argument from Design has 
a certain Analogy to what we observe to be 
true in other departments of our knowledge, 
an Analogy not to be found in the theory of 
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undesigned Law — and that this argument does 
not stand alone, but is one of a converging 
series of evidences as to the existence of a God ; 
does it not carry with it an a priori probability 
which is really untouched by any considerations 
that, dealing only with method, never really 
touch the root-idea of Design at all ? To us, 
the eye seems all the more wonderful as a 
designed part of God's work, when we know how 
it has come to have its powers ; and the fact 
that these were necessarily produced, by the 
inevitable action of law on changes that 
benefited the possessors of the imperfect forms 
of the same organ, seems to us to point, not 
away from Design, but from a multitude of 
independent designs to a great single Design 
in which an unchanging God ever works. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On Life, Death, and Immortality. 

The first Chapter of Butler*s Analogy is apt, 
among those who remember the great difference 
between the Physical Science of his day and 
that of ours, to cause a prejudice against the 
Book as a whole. It is very obviously out of 
tune with present knowledge and the whole 
drift of existing thought. No sane man, with 
the average knowledge of Physiology and 
Psychology, would now suggest that our " re- 
flective powers" might be independent of our 
physical organs. It is as certain as any fact of 
its nature can be that not only the brain, but 
the organs of sense, are concerned in all reflec- 
tive acts. Many facts point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that, in the remembrance of 
any sensible experience, the same nerves are 
employed, and in tlie same manner, as in the 
sensation itself that is remembered (see 
Bain, "Senses and Intellect'*). The absolute 
destruction of the auditory organs destroys not 
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only the power of hearing, but the very idea of 
sound : the complete extirpation of the optic 
nerves with their centres destroys the very 
recollection of sight. Nor can any valid argu- 
ment be derived from the fact that the reflective 
powers often remain in full vigour to the end 
of life, amid the decay of all bodily capacities. 
It is also true that they sometimes fail hefore 
our other powers: it is certain that their 
failure is connected with deterioration of the 
brain, regarded as a physical organ. In any 
case^ the endurance of the mental powers to the 
end only proves that, in many cases, the brain 
dies last. When, however, we examine the 
case more closely we shall see that, under this 
very obvious error, inseparable from the imper- 
fect state of physical science in Butler's day, 
there is at least a suggestion of a sound argu- 
ment : and we ' shall further find that the 
evidence for the survival of "ourselves" after 
death is really not seriously affected by any 
advances of modern science. 

True though it be that every mental act is 
definitely connected with some bodily function, 
it is nevertheless untrue that there is such a 
connexion between them as would enable us to 
assert that the mental acts are simply the 
result of the bodily ones that accompany them, 
or that there is such a connexion between them 
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as would make it absurd to suppose the continu- 
ance of mental action apart from Matter. The 
relation, for example, of the brain to thought 
is radically distinct from the relation of a gland 
to its secretion. No reasonable materialist 
would venture to support the dictum of Cabanis 
that ^' the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile.^' 

To begin with one very evident consideration, 
the explanation of thought as a bodily act rests 
on a fundamental metaphysical assumption — i.e., 
that Matter exists apart from thought, and 
prior to it, and that thought is itself sl j)roduct 
of something, and therefore conceivably of 
matter. This position will naturally come up 
for close examination in another place ; it is 
therefore unnecessary to examine it in full here. 
It is suflScient to point out (i) that the funda- 
menteA materialistic position is an assumption ; 

(2) that the very opposite position is held by 
all the greatest modem metaphysicians; and 

(3) that even the complete rejection of metaphy- 
sical science does not entitle the materialist to 
assume the unity of nature as material. We 
may divide modem thinkers, in relation to 
metaphysics, into two schools — Idealists (for 
the most part Hegelian) and Positivists. The 
former absolutely reject the theory that thought 
can be subsumed under matter. The latter 
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refuse to consider the question at all^ confining 
their attention absolutely to phenomena : but 
this refusal does not entitle them to give a 
dogmatic answer to an Ontological question, and 
without such a dogmatic answer, the subsump- 
tion of thought among the products of matter 
is, scientifically, altogether without warrant. 
Hackel posits matter as a postulate, and explains 
everything by it. Philosophically, he would 
have been quite as much justified in siting 
mind. 

Again, looking altogether away from the 
Ontological aspect of the case, and confining 
our attention to its phenomena, there must 
always remain an impassable gulf between any 
bodily ftinction and any mental act. This is 
true even as regards the operations of the senses. 
We can trace the act of sight, physically, up to 
the formation of an image on the retina: we 
may perhaps agree to call this the actual object 
of sight. The image, however, and the act of 
perceiving the image^ still remain two things 
absolutely different in kind. We may go 
further, with the help of physical science. The 
image causes certain physical changes to take 
place in the brain, and is therefore perceived : 
but those physical changes, however closely 
they accompany the act of perception, are yet 
different from it. We may pursue the process 
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further, by the help of imagination. It may 
be some day discovered that the sensation of 
redness corresponds to some ascertained motion 
of particles in some part of the biain, just as it 
has already been discovered that the colour 
itself is produced by certain wave-movements 
in the luminous ether. Even then, however, 
we shall be no nearer to the identification of 
visual perception with a physical change : the 
movements in the ether and the movements in 
the brain will remain as physical facts: the 
visual perception as a mental one. Any phy- 
sicist will see at once the falsity of saying 
that certain wave-movements in the ether are 
red : he will admit that the very name of 
'*red'* has no meaning except in relation to 
an optical structure on which these wave-move- 
ments fall, and a brain-structure prepared to 
receive them. So, too, it is obviously absurd 
to say that a series of physical changes in the 
brain is identical with the thought of red, or 
with hatred, or with happiness, or with faith in 
God, or love of one's wife: all that could at 
most be shown is that the two accompany one- 
another, perhaps with such regularity as to lead 
us to believe in a relation, somewhat analogous 
to that of cause and effect, between them. But 
this^ be it observed, does not bring us one 
shade nearer to an identification of thought 
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with material change. On the contrary, this 
(which is simply a common-place of science) 
leaves ns much where Butler was when he said, 
* We see with our eyes as wifch glasses." 

Again, Butler's suggestion as to the persistence 
of our reflective acts during the decadence of our 
physical powers, though it does not warrant 
us in concluding that reflection has no depen- 
dence on bodily organs, opens the way for 
another consideration. All acts of the man — 
physical, mental^ moral — have a definite as- 
sociation with the body. But there is a great 
difference to be noted. The purely bodily 
powers, and, to a great extent, the mental ones, 
have a very definite period of growth, endurance, 
and decay. The moral powers of the man 
likewise grow, but they have no period of 
decay confined within the apparent limits of 
life. They not only last, but maintain their 
full vigour, and often strengthen, to the end. 
The brain, as well as the senses, grows weak ; 
but the man does not weaken in truth, honesty, 
uprightness, love. In other words, it is going 
beyond the facts to assert that bodily decay 
means diminution in all a man's activities; 
and, as a matter of fact, the deepest and most 
real life of the man does not seem to vary 
precisely as his bodily powers. A connexion 
there is undoubtedly : an east wind or a fit of 
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indigestion may seriously affect the moral side 
of a man's nature : but this connexion does not 
necessarily suggest any stronger relation than 
that of instramentality. 

If, however, we wish to answer the question 
as to the evidences of immortality in general, 
we must go rather deeper than Butler goes. 
The limits set by him will answer well enough : 
if there be no reason to think that Death 
terminates our real existence, there is certainly 
no ground for postulating a second calamity 
which shall destroy what Death leaves untouched ; 
and the question as to immortality thus resolves 
itself practically into the simpler question as to 
whether there be reason to believe that Death 
really destroys " ourselves." 

I, The whole question as to the nature of 
Death stands now in a different position from 
that which it occupied in Butler's days. It 
was then open to a Deist to argue that Death 
was *^ Nature's universal law" — that it was obvi- 
ously the destruction of the life of simpler 
organisms, and therefore probably of more com- 
plex ones : that the break-down of an organism 
was as simple and natural as the running down 
of a clock, and as inevitable ; and that a Theist, 
in postulating a survival of Death for any living 
force in man, was simply trying to make an 
unwarranted exception to the general law of 
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Nature. This position it is now impossible to 
maintain. The progress of Evolution, which, 
by joining man's nature more closely to that of 
the lower animals, at first seemed to make it 
harder to believe in immortality, has at last 
made it much easier. The nature of Death 
itself has come under examination, and an 
explanation, for which scientific men had long 
been feeling, has now been given very clearly 
and definitely by Weismann. 

It may be briefly summarised. Death is not, 
strictly speaking, a " universal law " of Nature. 
Plants and animals die, not because such is the 
only condition under which organized beings 
can exist, but as a special result of the line their 
Evolution has taken, and as a direct consequence 
of the fact that the constitution of this world 
makes it impossible for highly organized beings 
to remain long in it uninjured, and therefore 
undesirable for them to remain in it undying. 
"In some real sense," says the theologian, 
" Death came by sin'* : " Death," says Weismann, 
"came by the pressure on organisms of unfavour- 
able conditions, and of the injuries inflicted in 
the struggle for existence" — a new reading of 
the meaning of the old theological dogma. 

Without entering into the whole evidence 
for this scientific doctrine, we may show the 
general line of proof. Certain low organisms 
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are nnicellalar — ^i. e., each of them contains only 
one cell, and the whole life of the creatnre is 
comprised in this. These reproduce themselves 
by absorption into themselves of matter as 
nourishment; and, when they have thus in- 
creased in size, by division of their own 
substance into two cells, each of which then 
separates as a distinct individual By the very 
law of their being ant/thing answering to natural 
death is impossible. It may be possible to hill 
them, but they do not die of themselves : they 
continually divide a life that continually exists. 
The existence of these unicellular animals is 
then enough, in itself, to destroy the theory of 
Death as a universal law of Nature. 

But higher animals and plants do die : and 
this fact suggests three different questions, (i) 
How did Death become possible to them? (a) 
How did it happen to come in ? (3) Is it an 
absolute destruction of the life of the being ? 

(i) The answer to the first question is found 
in the constitution of all multicellular Uving 
beings. These consist of various organs, serving 
various functions ; and these organs again contain 
organized matter of (so to speak) various degrees 
of vitality. Some (as hair, nails, &c.) possess 
the vital property of growth and, if removed, 
replace themselves again. Some, as the limbs, 
are essential to the perfection, but not to the 
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continued life, of the animals: they do not 
replace themselves if destroyed, but life con- 
tinues in spite of their loss. Some, again, are 
essential to life, so that serious injury to them 
causes death. All of these, however, are suifer- 
ing a continual waste and are continually being 
replaced during life: so that it was formerly 
believed that the' whole material structure of 
an organized creature was lost by waste and 
replaced, perhaps many times over, during its 
life. Weismann bias, however, found what he 
considers suf&cient evidence to assert that a 
distinction, deeper than that we have just made^ 
must be drawn among the cells of which an 
organized being is composed. Its life has 
originated in a cell or cells, transmitted to it 
from a living being of its own kind : and these 
living cells have given life to and built up on 
themselves the unorganized — or more lowly 
organized — ^matter received by the living being 
as nourishment. Most of these cells are what 
are called somatic-celU — i.e., cells that are con- 
tinually being changed and replaced during 
life, whose persistence is not necessary to the 
life of the being. But the cell that has brought 
life is of a different hind. It is never replaced, 
and never loses its life. The ceU of the uni- 
cellular animal is of this kind — a germ^cell: 
from the nature of the case it can have no 
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somatic-cells. Death becomes possible through 
the development of somatic-cells, out of which 
the living structure of the organism is built up : 
and the break-down of the organism is a break- 
down of these. 

(2) But this does not answer the second 
question. There is no absolute a priori reason why 
(so to speak) multicellular animals should not 
have had all their structure akin in nature to the 
germ-cells : and, in that case, there would have 
been no such thing as natural Death. How 
did it originate? 

Through Development. Advancing Develop- 
ment means heterogeneity — specialisation of 
parts. Destruction of any of these specialised 
parts means injury to the efficiency of the 
organization — the reduction of its suitability 
to the environment for which its organization 
fits it. But the constitution of the world 
makes it impossible but that many organized 
beings should suffer serious injury, and that 
those who were not killed (for violent death is 
admitted to be possible) should nevertheless be 
maimed, and their lives made a burden to 
themselves and perhaps a nuisance to their 
neighbours, like those of the Immortals of 
Laputa. Death is then the resource of Nature 
against this evil : a device of Nature for the 
continued renewing of the race, and a merciful 
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device for those who die. It necessarily ac- 
companies birth. Unicellular animals, though 
not knowing natural death, reproduce them- 
selres so as to multiply exceedingly: as the 
world is constituted, immense numbers of them 
must be violently destroyed through the de- 
struction of their environment. If there were 
no natural death among higher organisms, 
while birth existed, the constitution .of nature 
would expose them to the same. unhappy fate* 

(3) The answers to the first two questions 
contain in themselves the answer to the third. 
Death is no more an absolute destruction of the 
life of a multicellular than of a unicellular living 
creature : so far as the two are similar — i. e., in 
the germ-cells, or " germ-plast " — both survive 
death* The same living imatter passes on, as 
germ-plast, from parents to children, and lives 
in successive generations; so that a line of 
descent among living beings is to a great 
extent a continuance of the same life. Some 
.plants have an underground stem, which sends 
up leaves in successive years/ from successive 
points <in its. own ever-growing length. These 
«re individual plants, in that they spring up, 
live, blossom, ; and die down; but they are all 
comprehended in the life of the underground 
stem. So is it with successive generations. 
The successive ^^periona^* (to borrow the language 
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of scientific theology) have a common " natura " : 
and that natura is the continued life of the ever- 
transmitted germ-plasL 

This theory is ftiU of suggestiveness on many 
points of theology, supplying luminous analogies 
that he]p us to realise much that is mysterious 
in both God and Man. At present, however, 
we are concerned only with its relation to the 
question of a Future Life. What does it suggest 
as to our survival after Death ? 

(i) It certainly does not prove this survival, 
in any form that is of much use to us. It 
teaches a natural immortality that is not 
pergonal, but expresses itself in the continued 
life of the raee; but this is a very different 
thing from personal immortality. 

(2) But it certainly suggests a personal im> 
mortality. The germ-plast of the man ought, 
by analogy, to survive death. If it be trans^ 
mitted to descendants, it does survive : yet this 
transmission leaves the individual man's own 
life unimpaired. Transmission then of a 
<<naturaUy" continuous- iife is not inconsistent 
with individual continuanoe; and we are left 
with a presumption that, even materially, " we 
ourselves " (as Butler would put it) may survive 
our organized bodies. 

(3) Finally, it gives us negative evidence of 
considerable importance. We now know (if 
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Weismann's view be, as it seems to us to be, 
well-founded) that Death is not a ''Law of 
Nature/' but only an incident of Evolution; 
and we are able to deny absolutely that, from 
even a purely material point of view, digr 
solution of an organism must imply the der 
sta-uction of the living being thus organized. 

Weismann's discoveries then afford an analogy 
that weakens the physiological objections to im- 
mortality, and leave the way open for its proper 
evidence, which is, and always must be, psychical, 
not physical. 

II. In this connexion, the facts already men-, 
tioned as to the true relation of the bodily 
accompaniments of mental acts to the acts 
themselves are of great importance. Thought 
cannot be translated into a physical function. 
A materialist may believe it to be purely 
physical; but this belief must ever remain 
incapable of proof, seeing that between the last 
stage into which the physical act can be traced 
and the first form in which consciousness 
manifests itself there is a great gulf fixed that 
no Science can cross. Within the bounds of 
purely jdiysical science there is a precisely 
similar gulf. If it be granted that sensations 
belong to the body^ it is yet certain that they 
are phenomena of 9k. different kind from any of 
the phenomena of outward nature. Wave-t 

H 2 
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motions in the ether may cause sigphts or 
sounds, but, before there can be sight or sound 
there must be a living being, an organism, to 
receive these vibrations: and the sensations of 
this living being are not wave-motions in the 
ether, but sights or sounds — things absolutely 
heterogeneous when compared with wave- 
motions, and absolutely incapable of being 
classed with any facts except sensations. They 
are, in fact, meaningless except as the affections 
of a living being. So, too, the vital affections 
of this being are related to his mental acts; 
and these mental acts are meaningless except 
as the affections of mind. It may be granted 
that this " mind '' may be simply material ; if 
it be, its identity with matter is out of our 
reach. Again, if mind and matter are one 
thing, we have no more right to subsume mind 
under matter than matter under mind. So we 
are left in this position. As mental acts and 
their physical accompaniments are heterogeneous, 
there is no evidence that the cessation of one is 
also the cessation of the other : —in other words, 
there is no evidence that the destruction of our 
bodily organs involves the destruction of ^' our 
selves." 

Ill, A very important contribution to the 
Evidence for immortality was made by Kant. 
He refuses to recognise, in the facts of our 
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intellectual nature, any sort of convincing 
evidence as to the nature or permanence of the 
•*tf^<?," — the personal self. All the arguments 
by which we oraw conclusions as to the nature 
of this underlying element in all our experience 
are, he considers, tainted by one primary fallacy : 
we are limited to our own experience, but, in 
these arguments, we "transcend" experience, 
and try to argue from the laws of experience to 
an ego which never can be given in experience.^ 
But what the "Pure Reason/' or intellectual 
&culty, cannot do, the '* Practical Reason," or 
Moral faculty, can: and in all its action this 
facnity presupposes an ego or personal self, 
which is free, different from the body, and reiJi. 
Moreover, the " Practical Reason " treats this 
ego as answerable for its actions, as liable to 
reward and punishment for them; and this 
responsibility, for its full development, implies 
a future life. We must not press this, Kant 
argues, beyond its bounds. The Practical 
Reason ia practical — not theoretical : it can lay 
down rules, but cannot assert dogmas. But 
we find that all our practical life rests on 
assumptions which ultimately involve a Future 
Life : so that we have continually to act as if 
that belief were true. Now I am of opinion (as 
will be shown presently) that the attempt made 
by Kant to confine the limits of oar cognitive 
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or intellectaal faculty to phenomena is illusive : 
bat this does not affect the valne of his evidence 
derived from the "Practical Reason/ — i.e., the 
working of Conscience and the sense of Bight. 
This continually assumes the existence of an 
ego which is a real l^ing, not a function, and 
which carries with it conditions that point to 
a Future Life : our intellectual nature cannot 
contradict this datum, but rather (though^ 
according to Kant, without any real proof) 
points in the same direction. If, then, there 
is no a priori improbability in the idea of 
a Future Life, these indications of it count as 
evidence of some kind, though it be only 
probable evidence. 

IV . In the lasb section the indications of the 
Practical Reason are treated entirely from Kant's 
point of view, as absolutely without an intel- 
lectual meaning. It must, however, be evident 
to any careful thinker, that the Pure and the 
Practical Reason both have a condition annexed 
to them> which cannot be a mere product of 
either, seeing that it is common to both. This 
is " the Unity of consciousness," the sense that 
the man who thinks is the same man who acts. 
Leaving for the present the origin of this idea, 
it is quite certain that its mere existence opens 
the gate Kant locked so carefully between them. 
The Reason and the Conscience are both mine : 
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1 reafion, / form a moral judgement. If my 
moral judgment rests on an assumption as to 
facts, which is {k necessity of its existence, that 
assumption is necessarily an intellectual as- 
sumption, and I cannot both believe it and 
not believe it — act on it and consider it untrue* 
The single man, by a necessity of his nature, 
refiises to recognize the distinction so elaborately 
drawn, and must believe that which he con- 
tinually assumes as a ground of action, once 
his intellect is satisfied that it really does under- 
lie all his action. So that if the expectation 
of a Future Life is a part of our necessary moral 
nature, nothing can keep it from crossing over 
to our intellectaal nature. Man's nature is not 
a modem ironclad, built in water-tight com- 
partments. 

Y. This argument is considerably strengthened 
when we take into account the existence of 
a God : and it must be remembered that belief 
in a Future Life logfically and naturally succeed* 
belief in a Deity. The Theist is bound to 
believe that his nature is the work of God. 
This being so, he naturally trusts to the in- 
evitable instinctive or semi-instinctive beliefs 
that underlie his nature ; and, in particular, 
recognizes the necessary postulates of the 
'^ Practical Reason " as likely to be speculatively 
true* This aspect of the evidence for im- 
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moilalitj is well broaght out by the American 
writer, Mr. John Fiske, in his " Destiny of Man." 
Having shown how Evolution puts man more 
definitely at the head of Nature than he ever 
before was recognised as being, he goes on to 
show that all material organisms are broken up 
and destroyed, and then continues : — 

" The question, then, is reduced to this : are 
Man's highest spiritual qualities, into the pro- 
duction of which all this creative energy has 
gone, to disappear with the rest? . . • For 
aught that science can tell us, it may be so, but 
I can see no good reason for believing any such 
thing. On such a view, the riddle of the 
Universe becomes a riddle without a meaning. 
Why, then, are we any more called upon to 
throw away our belief in the permanence of 
the spiritual elements in Man than we are 
called upon to throw away our belief in the 
constancy of Nature ?' When questioned as to the 
ground of our belief that like causes must 
always be followed by like effects. . . . the 
authors of the * Unseen Universe/ slightly 
varying the form of statement, called it a 
supreme act of faith— -the expression of a trust 
in God, that He will not 'put us to per- 
manent intellectual confusion.' Now the more 
thoroughly we comprehend that process of 
Evolution by which things have come to 
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he what they axe, the more we are likely to 
feel that to deny the everlasting persistence 
of the spiritual ^element in Man is to rob 
the whole process of its meaning. It g^38 
far toward putting us to permanent intellectual 
confusion, and I do not see that any one has 
yet aUegedy or is ever likely to allege, 
a sufficient reason for oui' accepting so dire 
an alternative." Mr. Fiske had not the 
question of the idea of the permanent effo as 
a practical postulate before him ; but it will 
be noticed how this strengthens his case. 
What confusion could our Maker impose on 
us greater and more lasting than the obli- 
gation to act perpetually on a belief as to 
which we yet dare not say that it is true ? 
For the Theist, at any rate, it is impossible 
to accept a belief in the permanence of the 
effo as a practical postulate, without admitting 
it also as an intellectual dogma. 

VI. A Theist, again, has yet another ground 
for accepting a belief in immortality. Belief 
in immortality is evidently congruous with 
belief in God. To begin with, belief in God 
necessarily implies belief in existence of 
a spiritual kind ; — even Bruno, though accused 
of holding that the world was a C^v and God 
its life, probably did not hold that the life of 
God was a consequence of the organization of 
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the Universe. The Divine existence must then 
be held, bj a Theist, to be of a kind that is 
not material : and that is thus far akin to the 
'* psychological idea" of the ego. But this 
immediately removes the human ego from the 
sphere of material things, among which alone 
we know Death to exist, and transfers it to 
a sphere in which we are aware of no reason to 
postulate Death, but, on the contrary, have as 
the nearest parallel to the life of the soul the 
life of God. It is, ag^n^ more congruous with 
the idea of a Divine author and ruler of Nature 
to suppose man- outlasts Death than to suppose 
death is the end-all for him. The cravings of 
man*s heart, never satisfied in fiiU in this world ; 
the growth of his moral nature, unchecked by 
any of the world's changes, up to death 
itself; the growth of aifection between human 
beings, only (if death end all) that one may 
go down to his grave mourning for the other ; 
the development, as the highest gifts among 
mankind, of faith that looks beyond this 
world, and hope that grasps at a world beyond ; 
the evident fitness of life here as a training 
for a life to come ; these would make even 
an Atheist think of a Future Life as possible. 
He might lawfully have that thought, for there 
is of course no reason why 'Hhe nature of 
things " should be unable to give us another life 
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if it has given us this. Bat the Theist must 
read these thingis along with his belief in God, 
and to him they must be God's own luminous 
signs that he has not meant man only for 
a life here, but has prepared him for a life 
beyond. Without a Future Life, it is hard 
in many ways to realize this world as God's 
work; with it, the world far more easily 
takes its place as the work of a good and wise 
God. 

VII. Passing by altogether the evidence that 
may be supposed to be afforded by those con- 
tinued traditions and tales of apparitions which 
are universal in their occurrence, and universal 
too in their elusiveness when we try to grasp 
them as evidence — passing by this continual 
protest against Materialism which yet never 
succeeds in raising itself to the dignity of 
certainty, we come to our last line of proofs. 
It has already been shown that the identifi- 
cation of material and mental facts — of brain- 
movements and thoughts or sensations — is 
impossible. We may carry this statement 
a little further, following the lines thought out 
by Hegel. Obviously, it is impossible to draw 
conclusions as to the relation of mind and 
matter, of the ego and the non-ego^ until we 
consider how it is that we have these ideas at 
all. Now nothing can be more certain than 
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that we never learn anything of matter except 
in relation to mind ; that the thing perceived is 
always perceived in connexion with a perceiving 
ego^ that the Object has only meaning, to us, in 
connexion with the Subject. And, more directly 
and more really than the Subject and Object, — 
the Time- world, and the Space-world — the unity 
of the two, which is the Thought in which they 
reach us, is given to us. So that the true 
"stuff" of the Universe, as given to us in 
experience, is Thought. Following out this line 
of reasoning, Hegel asserts the permanence and 
priority of Thought. Now let us see what this 
means, in relation to the question of a Future 
life. Obviously this — that Thought cannot be 
a function of Matter. Matter is rather a 
function of Thought. The consequences of this 
doctrine in relation to Theism are stated more 
faUy in the chapter on the Existence of 
God : for the present, it is enough to say that 
it absolutely separates the permanent existence 
of the living being from the continuance of its 
material organization : and that it clearly 
assigns to every thinking being a share in that 
"element" of the Universe which is most 
permanent, most essential, through which and 
in which, if at all, we must find God. It thus 
carries into philosophy the essential chaituster- 
istic of Theistic Religion, by bringing Man 
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nigh to God, and declaring him akin, in 
a manner, to his Maker : it declares as a dogma 
of Ontolog^y what Justin Martyr taught long 
ago as a part of his philosophy, that man is not 
just a part of Nature. And it thereby heightens 
enormously the probabilities of Immortality, 
besides cutting off at the root all the shallow 
analogies by which its denial has been supported. 
On all these grounds, then — physical, cos- 
mical, Theistic, and philosophic, we find a pre- 
ponderance of evidence on every side for our 
survival after Death. True, none of these is 
demonstrative; but, from the very nature of 
the case, demonstration is impossible. Demon- 
stration applies only to formal truth : the 
nearest approach to it in material truth is 
induction with verification ; and, in considering 
the fate of living beings after they pass out of 
our ken, verification is of course impossible. 
True, there is none of these arguments that 
does not require some mental or moral aptitude 
for the perception of its weight : but this, 
again, is the case with all higher truth — 
philosophic, ethical, and even physical. And 
it must not be forgotten that the doctrine of 
Immortality differs from the fundamental belief 
ii^ God in one important respect. It does not, 
like the latter, form a condition prior to 
Revelation. It has been believed — and, I 
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think, with good reason — apart from Beve- 
lation. But there is nothing of a fallacy in 
calling in B/evelation to confirm it, seeing that 
Revelation is received, by those who believe in 
God, as coming jGrom God, and not in the least 
on the ground of our immortality. We may 
then perfectly logically say that Chnstianily 
confirms, as to our survival of death, what 
Natural Religion makes probable : and we may 
crown our evidence for immortality with the 
proofs a Christian derives &om the teaching of 
Christ, His miraculous raising of the dead, and 
(above all) His own Resurrection. These latto* 
must, like all other alleged fiicts, be proved by 
suitable evidence : to those who believe them 
proved, they supply the element with the 
absence of which we are reproached. They are 
verification. 



CHAPTEE V. 

On the Evidence for Revealed Religion. 

Revealed Religion rests essentially on Na- 
tural Religion, both historically and logically. 
Historically, there is no case of a professed 
Revelation that has not arisen among those 
who already held some variety of Theism. 
Logically, the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews expresses the necessary foundation 
of all Revelation in the words, " He that Com- 
eth to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek Him." 

It will be observed, however, that Revelation 
demands, as a condition of its acceptance, a 
belief in one only of the two elements that are 
generally reckoned as essentials of Natural 
Religion. As has already been pointed out 
in the chapter on Immortality, the belief 
in a Future Life is logically separable from 
belief in God, and the latter may be used as 
a foundation for the former. So, too, belief in 
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a Future Life is not a necessary preliminary 
condition of Revelation. In Warburton's 
" Divine Legation of Moses/* an argument in 
favour of the divine authority of the Mosaic 
Law is deduced from the fact that Moses (who, 
in the opinion of Bishop Warburton, must, 
as an Egyptian by training, have been ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of a Future Life) 
omitted all reference to existence after Death in 
his teaching. It must, at any rate, be admitted 
that there is no evidence of any explicit belief 
in Immortality among the Hebrews prior to the 
beginning of the Mosaic system. Indeed, there 
is no reason whatsoever for considering the 
existence of any doctrine of a Future Life 
necessary to the acceptance or credibility of 
a Revelation. 

But the Theistic side of Natural Religion 
stands in a different relation to Revealed 
Religion. The latter implies certain beliefs as 
to God as the ground of its possibility, so that 
a Revelation, to those not holding these beliefs, 
would be meaningless. 

At this point it is necessary to make a distinc- 
tion. The phrases "Natural Religion" and 
"Revealed Religion" are both ambiguou& 
The former is often used to signify all those 
beliefs that men have held, or hold, whether on 
grounds of reason, feeling, or tradition, apart 
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from any claim of having been informed as to 
them by any '^ Mediator," or inspired person, 
accredited in some special way as the messenger 
of God or the Gods : while the latter is limited 
to those beliefs which have come, or professed to 
come, among mankind throngh such inspired 
persons. Now there is, of course, a further 
distinction that may be made. A belief, held 
without the professed interference of Deity, may 
be regarded as the result either of the action of 
the human mind itself, or of the self-revelation 
of God, acting on the human mind. In the 
latter case, it will obviously be akin to Revela- 
tion in its Nature. It will, however, be 
essentially '' Natural '* as to its evidences ; and 
for this reason, as well as because the distinction 
has no meaning prior to the existence of the 
Theistic belief, and because it is impossible to 
distinguish the action of the human mind up- 
wards in* the search for God from that of the 
Divine Will downwards in self-revelation, we 
intend to use the words *^ Natural" and 
'^ Revealed '* in their former and broader sense. 
By Natural Religion, then, or Natural Theism, 
we understand any belief in God held by 
virtue of an astemibly upward movement of 
thought, whether this be regarded as a finding 
of Man by God, or of God by Man. By 
Revealed Religion we mean those doctrines 

I 
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that are held ostensibly on the ground that 
they come from God, and are testified as coming 
from Him by some sort of evidence. 

(i) Now the acceptance of any doctrine as 
from God must imply a belief in God's 
existence. By its very nature, it professes to 
add something to the truths that we can 
discover by ourselves: and this additional ele* 
ment must have some ground on which its 
credibility can rest. The facts being outside our 
knowledge, their source must lie outside our 
bounds : so that a supernatural world is posited 
as a condition of their reception. 

Again, from the claims made by religion, its 
foundation must be unimpeachable and ultimate ; 
and no '^contingent" being, between us and 
God, can supply the necessary absoluteness of 
truth required to give it this character. 

Here it may be observed that one great 
religion of the world. Buddhism, has- no pro- 
fessed Theism at its base. It is not, however, 
an exception to this rule, (a) It arose, his- 
torically, among Theists, and the credibility 
of its ^ Mediator/' Sakya-muni, was, and still 
is, supported by the testimony of the deities 
believed in by his followers, (fi) Ultimately, 
the power of these deities waned before the 
transcendent wisdom of the Buddha himself: 
but this, again, serves to illustrate, instead of 
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contradicting, the general theory laid down 
above. The oriental metaphysics' of Baddhism 
have separated between wisdom^and. personality ; 
and the credibility of Gotahama Buddha is held 
to depend on the indwelling of the Boddh- 
spirit of sapreme wisdom, which is practically 
equivalent, as a g^nnd of credence, to the 
authority of Ood. 

(2) But, &om what has been already said, 
it is plain that belief in a Revelation presup- 
poses more than the mere acceptance of the 
existence of God. Something- is also implied 
as to His Nature. He is the foundation of its 
truth, therefore His wisdom is necessary ; and 
this practically amounts to a belief in the 
Personality of God. 

(3) Besides this belief in the Divine person- 
ality, there is another element. If Divine 
wisdom is needed as a guarantee of the truth 
of what we may call the " Divine thoughts,** 
something further is needed, in God Himself, 
to assure us of their faithfdl transmission from 
God to us. This must be a moral element in 
the Deity, His Truthfulness. As a matter of 
fact, however, the belief in God's Truthfulness 
has generally rested on a larger basis, the 
belief in God's moral perfection, or, at least, in 
such a measure of Divine goodwill towards men 
as would make it certain that what God told 

I 2 
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men would be trae. This^ in its turn, natural! j 
takes shape as a belief in a relation between 
God and man : so that the words above quoted 
again express the second preliminary requisite 
of Revealed Religion, a belief that "He is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him/' 
We may sum it up by saying that it is a belief 
that God is a priori not unlikely to reveal 
Himself. 

These then are the preliminary conditions 
that make the reception of a Revelation pos- 
sible : belief in a God, at least in the sense of 
a supernatural Being from Whom the Reve- 
lation may come, and in the probability, or 
at least possibility, of this Being's making 
a Revelation to man. 

(4) We next come to the a posteriori con- 
ditions of Revelation. Foremost among these 
is a very obvious one. Every Revelation 
implies a Mediator : a person through whom 
it is given. All systems of Revealed Religion 
have rested on some such person : and^ so &r 
as this one consideration goes, Gotahama, 
Buddha, Zarathustra, and Mahomet occupy 
a position in their systems analogous to that 
which we claim for Christ in Christianity. 
As we shall see presently, there are striking and 
fundamental differences between their position 
and that which Christians claim for Our Lord : 
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bat this one claim is made by each — the giving 
the Revelation thro gh (bia) Him as Mediator. 

The exact relation of the Mediator to the 
truth he teaches varies. He may be a mere 
moathpiece, like Zarathnstra, whose words were 
regarded as the very words of Ahuramazda. 
He may take an even lower position, as only 
the holder of a Revelation absolately outside 
himself; so Mahomet was simply the one to 
whom was given the Koran, and Joseph Smith 
simply the discoverer of the Book of Mormon, 
with one personal Divine revelation as to its 
authenticity and veracity. He may, on the 
other hand, himself be empowered to evolve 
the Revelation, the Divine gift to him being 
wisdom, like Gotahama with the indwelling 
Boddh. And, lastly, he may himself be the 
Revelation — as we shall see to be the claim uf 
the Christ. 

(5) Next, there mast be some sort of evidence 
as to the fact that God speaks by this mediator. 
This, again, may vary ; but it may be divided 
into two kinds, (a) External, consisting in 
evidence for the direct and exceptional contact 
of the supernatural with the Mediator's life, so 
as to attest his commission: and (0) Internal, 
consisting in evidence of the presence of super- 
natural wisdom in the Revelation itself, or of 
supernatural efficacy in its results. 
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(6) Again, the Revelation must be congraous 
with itself and with all its presupposed con- 
ditions. "A plain immorality or self-contra- 
diction" will make it incredible. The former 
will vitiate its source from two different points 
of view: — it will destroy confidence in its 
Divine origin, and suggest fraud in its Medi- 
ation. The latter will overpower all a priori 
evidence for its genuineness ; for it is formally 
impossible that two contradictory statemente 
can be true, but only highly improbable that 
a strong case for the genuineness of a Revelation 
can be consistent with its being false. Again, a 
genuine Revelation cannot contradict the Laws 
of human reason or the known facts of nature 
or history : in the former case, it would unsettle 
and destroy our certainty as to any act of 
knowledge, including the knowledge of itself; 
in the latter, it would indirectly do just the 
same. For, to a certainty, the mental faculties 
by which we judge of the origin of a professedly 
revealed truth are essentially the same as those 
by which we judge of other truths : and ^^falsus 
in tinOy faUm in omnibus^ Further, our know- 
ledge of nature and of history is obtained by 
a more direct action of our faculties, and one 
more obviously within their scope, than our 
knowledge of the origin of a Revelation : and 
we are therefore obliged to distrust the latter 
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before the former. On this point, however, 
we mast remember the cautions laid down in 
former chapters; 

(7) Lastly^ a Revelation, if genuine, must 
show some proof of ability to accomplish its 
professed purpose, in this sense the words 
'' viptrioD cau^a Diis placuit " have a deep and 
real meaning. The Revelation that does not 
succeed, that does not show itself adapted to 
the needs of men, that does not grow and 
spread among men, that does not, when it has 
grown, succeed to an appreciable extent in 
conforming men's lives to its own ideal, is 
self-condemned. A scheme not adapted to the 
fulfilment of its purposes cannot be from God. 
On the other hand, conspicuous success in 
meeting men's needs, vigorous growth and 
increase, and real power in moulding thought 
and shaping life, are not indeed absolute proofs, 
but are strong corroborations, of the Divine 
origin and truth of a supposed Revealed Re- 
ligion. And, just as the other conditions afford 
a means of judging a Revelation on its first 
appearance, so its power of surviving, and still 
more its actual agreement with, newly dis- 
covered truth, and its adaptation to man's 
nature in its continual growth, give tests by 
which it can be tried in the later periods of its 
existence. 
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These general conditions must, of course, be 
ftilfilled in the case of Christianity : and it is 
our purpose, in this paper, to examine into 
the line of proofs by which the existence of 
a genuine Christian Revelation can be shown. 
We cannot^ within our limits, examine the 
details of these proofs: our only purpose is 
to give a general sketch of the evidence and 
above all, to show what kind of evidence is, 
from the nature of the general case stated 
above, necessary to the establishment of a 
Revealed Christianity. 

A. A priori conditions. 

Christianity rests, of course, for its foundation 
on Judaism. By this it is not meant that its 
credibility naturally stands or falls with that of 
the Mosaic Revelation, or that attacks on the 
latter need involve the former, but simply that 
it came among people who already believed in 
God, who recognised a relation between Him 
and men, and who were therefore prepared for 
the reception of a Revelation as from God. 
They believed that God was: they believed 
that He was a rewarder of those that diligently 
sought Him. The corroboration of their belief 
from their former history is a corroboration 
therefore of their ground of belief in Christi- 
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anity ; but it is not direct evidence aB to 
Christianity itself. An accurate appreciation 
of this distinction would save much unnecessary 
controversy. Many attacks on Christianity 
have as their basis the criticism of certain parts 
of the Old Testament. Laying aside, as foreign 
to our purpose, the examination of the bearing 
of these attacks on the Judaic or Mosaic Reve- 
lation, we must point out that they do not 
really amount to attacks on Christianity, which 
indeed implies as its basis certain beliefs held 
by the Jews, but does not necessarily imply 
a priori the reception of all the evidence on 
which these beliefs were held. There is, of 
course, another and a very important question 
— the extent to which Christianity reaffirms the 
disputed points : but this is absolutely separable 
from the question of the evidence for Christi- 
anity. 

We may put this another way. Christianity 
had its origin, historically, among the Jews, 
and its historic basis was Judaic Theism. It 
was not, however, necessary that those to whom 
Christianity was for the first time preached in 
lat^r days should first accept Judaism — ^becoming 
Jews first and Christians afterwards. It would be 
unfair to give in this place a merely obiter judg- 
ment as to (say) the exact meaning of the Mosaic 
Cosmogony; but it is quite fair to say that 
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Christianity rests, not on the accuracy of that 
Cosmogony, but on the Theism that underlies it. 
But Christianity involves another element, 
which is a priori in relation to it, though not 
necessary to its acceptance qua Revelation in 
general. It rested ^n Judaism as, at any rate, 
containing a Revelation, and carried on certain 
elements of tliis Revelation. These might have 
been, but were not, lareated as new and direct 
points of Revelation in Christ. Such a point, 
for example, is the sinfulness of man and his 
need of deliverance from sin. Here again we 
must make a distinction. To a Jew, this truth 
was contained in the story of the Pall : but the 
a priori condition of Christianity is not this 
story itself, but its underlying truths of man's 
actual sinfolness and the alienating effect of sin 
in his relations with God — joined to another 
truth, also involved in the story, the fact that 
this sinfulness was a foreign element, intruded 
into the human nature designed by God. These 
Christ presupposed : the question of the actual 
meaning of the story of the Pall follows afber 
Christianity. 

B. A posteriori fads. 

Like all professed Revelations, Christianity 
asserts the existence of a Mediator, through 
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whom the Revelation has come. Its principal 
evidences naturally cluster round the person of 
this Mediator, Jesus Christ.: and its principal 
peculiarities are also directly connected with 
Him. As this is a very important part of the 
subject, and determines the line of evidence 
required for Christianity, let us examine it fiilly. 
(i) First of all, we find that orthodox Christi- 
anity makes a claim for Christ far higher than 
is generally made for the founders of Religions. 
He is. not only the Mediator of a Revelation, 
but is Himself a Revelation: Christianity is 
a Revealing of God not only hy^ but itiy the 
Person of Christ. ** God was in Christ.'* " In 
Him was life.'* Such are the claims made for 
Our Lord. The central expression of this aspect 
of Our Lord's Mission is the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. In this the nearest parallel to 
Christianity is found in Buddhism, in which 
the doctrine that Gotahama " became Buddha *' 
stands in a certain kinship to the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. But the contrast 
is as striking as the resemblance: Buddhism 
rests on a doctrine of the development, as it 
were, of man — ^its founder attained to a quasi- 
divinity in mature age: Christianity rests on 
a definite seeking of man by God, ** God was 
made man.*' So Christianity is a Revelation 
by what Christ «?a*. 
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(2) Next we notice tliat this does not take 
away, but rather strengthens, the point which 
Christianity holds in common with all supposed 
Revealed systems. In all, the teaching of the 
Mediator is an important point — ^in some the 
only point. Zoroastianism is simply the Bere- 
lation of what Zarathustra taught : Mahomet- 
anism of what was revealed to Mahomet. 
Christianity, as we have seen, claims to be 
more : bnt it also necessarily claims to be this — 
a Revelation by what Christ taught. 

Again, it is an essential part of orthodox 
Christianity that its Revelation did not end 
with the words of Christ Himself Its claim is 
that He commissioned others — His Apostles — 
to teach; and that He sent them the gift of 
the Spirit that they might teach with authority 
like His own. We are not now concerned with 
the difference that may be made between Oar 
Lord's direct words and those of His Apostles : 
all that we have to point out is that the claims 
of Christianity include not only a Revelation by 
a Person, even Christ, but, in association with 
this, a continuation of the Revelation by His 
Apostles. As such it is a Revelation by what 
Christ said^ and by what His Apostles said 
through the Spirit. 

(3) Again, Christianity claims to be a Reve- 
lation of a special economy of God. It is 
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a Revelation not only in a Person, but of 
a Person — of ** God in Christ, reconciling the 
world to Himself." In this it is unique. True, 
Mahometanism represents the position of its 
Prophet as absolutely unparalleled ; but only as 
the bearer of an eternal Law : it contains no 
special economy of God. Buddhism, again, 
represents the work of Gotahama as unique — 
but this work was just teaching with authority ; 
and, moreover, the existence of a large number 
of prehistoric Buddhas is postulated, while 
another is expected to come, '^Maitreya, the 
Buddha of Kindness." The obvious intention 
of this is to represent the work of Gotahama as 
only a particular instance of a general law. 
Christianity, on the contrary, rests on a series 
of acU, posited as absolutely unlike any others 
in the history of the human race — occurring in 
Time, but related to all preceding, and with 
effects on all succeeding. Eternity. The central 
doctrine that expresses this aspect is the Atone- 
ment — taking that word in its most general 
application ; the making of a lasting union 
between God and man. So Christianity is 
a Revelation by what Christ did. 

(4) But these views do not exhaust the claims 
made on behalf of Christ. What Our Lord did 
on earth has its final issue in His present state. 
The means of communication opened by His 
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Atonement are regarded as still held open, as it 
were, by Him. The Incarnation, if a truth, 
must be a lasting tnith : Christian hearts are 
always directed to a living Christ, God and man. 
" We have a High-Priest.'* " He ever liveth to 
make Intercession for ns." " Oar citizenship 
is in Heaven, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand of God." This is expressed in such 
doctrines as the Intercession of Christ, in which 
Christianity appears as a Revelation by what 
Christ 19. 

(5) Another aspeet follows natoraUy from 
those that have pieceded it. Even va Christ 
revealed God, while on earth, not only by what 
He was but by what He did; so Christianity 
involves not only what He u but what He does : 
He appears as a source of Divine help and 
strength ever living : and His present power is 
an essential part of the Christian Revelation. 
" He is able to deliver." 

(6) Lastly, orthodox Christianity implies the 
Revelation of a permanent Kingdom of God on 
earth, founded by Christ : even as He Himself, 
in visible human presence, liveth in God's 
Heaven, so He has left a Church on earth to 
carry on a definite work here. We may waive 
all questions as to the constitution of this 
Church, the ground of its unity, the nature of 
its connexion with its Lord : after all these, the 
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existence of such a Chureh remains as an 
admitted element of the Christian Revelation. 
Let us see what this means. Is it not this — 
that the Mediator of Christianity took hold of 
the world, of men in their social organization, 
and Jefb a social and organized body on earth to 
work on the organization of the world ? So that 
Christianity is a Revelation of a permanent 
"Kingdom of Heaven" here — i.e., of a special 
continued work of God, resulting from th^ 
unique work of Christ's life : and it is thus, in 
some sense, a Revelation by the Church on 
earth. 

We have dwelt on these peculiarities, because 
they throw light on th« nature of the evidence, 
required for Christianity. It is, of course, 
obvious that they all have a distinctively historic 
character ; but that their peculiar nature makes 
the historical questions involved specially com- 
plex. The evidences of a Religion that is only 
a Revelation b^ a Person are, for weal or woe, 
comparatively simple. Mahometanism implies 
one simple historic question, and the Koran ; 
the historic question, in its turn, rests largely 
on the internal evidence, from a moral and 
spiritual point of view as well as a literary, of 
the Koran itself. But Christianity calls for, 
and it is claimed for it that it supplies, historical 
evidence of a much more complicated, kind. 
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(i) As a Revelation in a Person, we require, 
first, historic evidence of the Incarnation : and 
this may be divided into evidences as to the 
circumstances of Our Lord's birth, and evidences 
as to the agreement of His life with the doctrine. 
The latter imply such testimony as that of*His 
miracles, and above all of His Resurrection. It 
also dits into the evidence under another head — 
what He said — ^for it must include the exam- 
ination of His claims, and to this it must add 
the light His character throws on them. This 
is the first line of defence of Christianity : and 
it brings us to the historic or professedly historic 
records that contain the story of Christ. The 
inter-Christian disagreements under this head 
result from difierences in the interpretation of 
these records : the defence of Christianity, from 
this point of view, against non- Christians rests 
on the defence of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the records themselves. The questions 
thus opened will be stated presently. 

(2) As a Revelation by a Person, Christianity 
sends us again to the same records, the Gospels, 
so far as they tell us what Christ said. To 
those who accept the historical character of the 
Gospels, the reception of this Revelation rests 
on the first — we beUeve what Christ said 
because of what He was. With non-Christians 
(leaving out of sight the fact that some consider 
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the Gospels credible as to what Christ said, bat 
legendary as to what He did, while others 
exactly reverse the process) the ultimate question 
is the sti>me as that stated under (i). The 
further question of the Revelation by the 
Apostles rests of course on the presence or not 
of a commission to the Apostles in what Christ 
said, on the evidence for the gifb of the Spirit, 
and on the actual consideration of the words of 
the Apostles themselves. 

The proofs of (3), (4), and (5), are to a great 
extent involved in those of (i) and (2). The 
history of the special work of Christ must be 
learned from the same historical sources as the 
other facts of His life, and rest on the same 
ultimate basis : the meaning of this work must 
be learned from His own 'words, and (if the 
evidence gives a claim to the Apostles to be 
heard) from what the Apostles taught about it. 
For what He is and what He does now we must 
rely partly on inference from His history on 
earth, but more particularly on the teaching of 
His Apostles : so that the doctrines of Christi- 
anity as to the ascended Christ rest, more 
perhaps than any others, on the evidences for 
their mission and knowledge. 

(6) We have here a line of proof that carries 
UB beyond the records. In them we must find 
proof of the foundation of the Church and the 

K 
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commififiion to it ; but outside it, in the ordimoy 
course of history, we must seek for that proof of 
the eontmued existence of the Church without 
which all proof of its commission would be of 
no avail. 

We see, then, that all the evidences hitherto 
considered, except a part of that under (6), 
concern the documentary evidence of Christi- 
anity. The continued existence of a Church of 
God, in some shape, is unquestioned : so we may 
now consider the necessary lines of proof in 
relation to the Christian records themselves. 

(a) First of all, working back from the 
doctrine to its proof, comes the examination of 
the records as to what they really assert. This 
is of two kinds — exegesis, in which we endeavour 
to arrive at the actual meaning of the statements 
made, and collation, in which we try either to 
arrive at such underlying ideas as are not directly 
expressed, or to correct the apparent meaning 
of passages, by the comparison of different places 
with one-another. These two methods belong 
to what we have called the first line of defence, 
and are exactly the same as are employed in the 
study of any historical records. We need not 
therefore dwell on them, but may pass on to the 
next step. 

{$) Next, we have to establish these records 
OS historic: — i.e., to show a strong probability, 
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at any rate, of their being correct records, so 
£ur as they go. This must precede any inquiry 
as to their being. authoritative, for the simple 
reason that their authority must, in the last 
resort, be made to rest on statements contained 
in themselves. We do not say, as will be 
presently shown, that the authority of their 
authors rests onh/ on these statements, but 
simply that these statements are a necessary 
element in establishing their authority : so it is 
plain that the records must be established as 
historic before we can accept them as authori- 
tative : we must be satisfied that they tell the 
truth about outward matters, or, at least, that 
their date and probable authorship make their 
correctness so likely that we would accept them 
as evidence in any ordinary case, before we can 
go Airther, and ascribe to their individual state- 
ments a power of ending controvereiy. 

(y) On this follows the third step, the estab- 
lishment of their authoritative character, which 
is made necessary by the nature of the records 
themselves. For, in addition to matters of 
ordinary history, the Oospels contain statements 
of the authors as to matters outside the reach of 
the ordinary historian. Such, for example, is 
St. John's account of the pre-existence of the 
Aoyos — such are his passing notes on the 
Natures and Person of the Christ These rest, 

X % 
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not on bare historic accoracy, bat on a certain 
measure of auihoritj in their authors ; and 
must be proved by the contents of the records 
themselves, after the establishment of their 
historic character. The distinction here insisted 
on is often forgotten, but must be borne in 
mind in the marshalling of the evidences of 
Christianity ; as we shall see presently, it rer 
appears in another aspect in the evidence for 
the historic character of the Oospels. 

But how can this historic character be 
established ? In exactly the same way as that 
of any other records, (i) By their relation to 
other history : (2) by their own internal contents. 
Each of these methods of argument is preferred 
to the other by some critics ; but the two must 
really be combined for the true solution of the 
question proposed. 

(1) The question is often asked: — How do we, 
with any certainty, distinguish the mind-fictions 
of dreams from facts ? By one certain test : — 
the dream begins and ends within itself, but 
the facts of life do not. The actions of the 
dream seem as real as those of actual working 
life ; but they carry uo results into our waking 
hours. The persons of a dream may be the 
same men and women whom we meet in dafly 
life — but they bear no trace, when we meet 
them, of what they have done and suffered in the 
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dream. The objects seen in a dream may be 
those among which we move every day ; b\it 
they show no trace, in their appearance when 
we wake, of what we have seen done to them 
in the night- visions. The experience of a dream 
is real to the sleeper, but his knowledge of it 
is uncorroborated by others. In a clever maga- 
zine story, we have read of a dreamer who 
visited, night afber night, an unknown house. 
She found it always the same, and advanced in 
knowledge of it every time. After some years, 
she visited a house and recognised it as the 
place of her dreams : and she was herself recog- 
nised by the owner of the house, as the same 
person whom, in shadowy form, she had seen 
flitting by night about the rooms. Here we 
have an attempt to give a dream-experience 
objective reality : and it is done by making the 
experience of the dream continuous with that of 
waking, and bringing in a second consciousness 
as involved in the same experience as the 
dreamer. 

Very like this is the process by which history 
is distinguished from fiction. The latter deals 
either with personages that cannot be traced in, or 
made to harmonize with the contents of, other 
history, or with historical personages in situa- 
tions that are similarly faulty. The characters 
and events of history, on the other hand, can be 
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traced on and fitted into the general history of 
the world ; or it is at least probable that 
an historical record will contain some notes of 
some known facts or some known people, 
expressed in sneh a manner as to show« their 
genuineness. Again, a record is bronght into 
contact with history by testimony — ^by references 
to or quotations from it, made by those who 
were likely to know whether it was genuine and 
historic or not. In this way we may often 
gather facts about a record that it does not 
itself express — such as the author of an anony- 
mous, or the date of an undated, record. Thus 
it is sometimes possible to prove the date of one 
of Shakspere*s plays to a year, though there is 
no actual record of when it was written : it is 
known by a reference of some-one else to a 
passage in it, or by the mention of its name, not 
to be later than the date of that reference, while 
it is known, with equal certainty, not to be 
earlier than some event referred to, or some 
passage quoted, in it. Again, a reference by 
Ben Jonson to a play, whose authorship was 
considered doubtful, as Shakspere's, would 
almost set the matter beyond dispute, on 
account of Jonson's close relations with the 
poet. In the same way, the authorship of 
a professed history may be shown by its rektion 
to other known history ; and the establishment 
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of this authorship, together with its conformity 
with other historical &ct8, may establish^ its 
historic character. 

Ultimately, of coarse, this all rests on our own 
knowledge of what is going on round us, and 
all history rests on its conformity, through 
intermediate stages, with the things we actually 
know ourselves. As a matter of fact, however, 
we do not work out this connexion in detail, in 
ordinary matters, but are content to take it on 
the word of others ; and the actual connexion 
is far too involved and complex to be traced out 
here. 

(2,) We have alluded to the distinction between 
dreams and reality, and shown the external 
evidence by which we distinguish them ; novr 
we must look at another important difference 
between them. Waking-life is consistent with 
itself: it is always governed by the same laws: 
the same causes are always followed by the same 
results. Dreams generally have somo element 
of inconsistency. In the same way, history 
may often be distinguished from Fiction : and, 
when the external evidence for. a record is 
doubtful, the historical critic will submit its 
contents to a searching analysis, with the 
object of determining their consistency with 
themselves. This method is both extremely 
valuable and extremely difficult; and, taken 
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alone, is not unlikely to end in serious errors. 
It is valuable, because it may bring to light 
unintended evidences of genuineness, or unskil- 
fully-left proofs of fiction or forgery. It is 
diflScult, because it is often impossible to say 
whether our own defective knowledge may not 
lead us to consider that to be an inaccuracy or 
inconsistency which is really not so. Up to 
a comparatively recent date, the introduction of 
the name of Quirinius in St. Luke^s Gospel 
seemed inconsistent with the date the author 
otherwise indicated; a little fuller knowledge 
showed that there was no inconsistency. 

Now both these methods can be used to 
establish the genuineness of the Gospel records, 
and their historic character ; both have their 
place, and there is no other method possible. 

(i) Consistency with other history. There 
are two main questions involved in this — date 
and authorship. Of these the former is both 
the more important, as establishing an historic 
character, and the more open to evidence *. for, 
as a. matter of fa<;t, quotations of and references 
to the Gospels are found at an earlier period 
than allusions to their authorship. The nature 
of the evidence adduced under this head may be 
summed up as follows. 

(la) What may be called indications in 
other authors of the existence of the records. 
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These are sapplied by quotatioBs and apparent 
allusions contained in early Christian writers. 
Sdch a reference, in itself, directly establishes 
only the existence of the record at the time the 
reference was made ; bat the form and general 
nature of the reference may establish much 
more. It may show that the book quoted 
must have been, when quoted, in existence for 
some time; it may show^ a belief in its 
authority, which is inconsistent with the idea 
of its being then a new work ; it may show 
such a belief in its authorship as was most 
probably justified by existing knowledge. This 
method of proof is not peculiar to the New 
Testament records, but is used in. relation to all 
kinds of literature. Its examination forms 
a very important part of Christian evidences. 

{i fi) Under the same head we must consider 
another important line of argument, the testimony 
of the Church. This testimony must be care- 
fully distinguished from a difierent thing (with 
which it is often confoimded, the eonfusion 
thus made leading many to refuse the testimony 
as a vicious circle) — the authority of the Church. 
The latter rests, ultimately, on the very records 

' It is hardly necessary to point out that this argument 
does not rest on the ctuthoritf/ of the Gospelsi which can 
only be proved after their historic character is established, 
but on a very different thiog — a belief in their authority. 
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that are proved as gennine, in &et, by the 
former. This is no circle. The Church is a 
continuous society, holdings the records; her 
existence as such ean be proved without them. 
For the history of her origia, she refers to the 
records ; and no other origin so reasonable can 
be assigned to her. Like all societies, she 
carries her history within her, and her existence 
and organization bear witness to it : and a part 
of this history is the history of the origin of 
these records. They do not depend absolutely 
on her for their history, and not at all for the 
authority of their authors : but they do depend 
largely on her, historically not authoritatively. 
On the other hand, she does not depend on them 
for her history, though she does for her authority. 
As an historical body, she bears witness to their 
origin : as historic documents, they bear witness 
to her Commission : and she derives her autho* 
rity^ in its turn, from that Commission. The 
examination of the testimony of the Church is 
the History of the Canon — another important 
part of Christian evidences. 

( I y) The external evidence also includes the 
consistency of the facts recorded in the Gospels 
with other history. The range is here more 
limited than in most historical investigations, 
simply because the events recorded in the 
Oospels were not likely to become the subject 
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of any contemporary history ontgide Judaea; 
while for the contemporary history of Judaea 
we haye few authorities. The Gospel writev, 
moreover^ had no temptation to stray beyond 
their subject into references to the history of 
other nations, or into any long dissertations on 
Jewish politics of the day. Thus the points at 
which the Gospels cross the path of other 
history are necessarily few, and are mainly 
confined to passing references to persons or 
events that can be traced in other sonrces. 
Such are the allusions to the Herods, the 
account of the great Roman census, the his- 
torical references by which St. Luke fixes the 
beginning of Our Lord's Ministry. These do 
not, at first sight, go very far ; but they may 
often give great help in establishing an historical 
character. The consistency of St. Luke's notioe 
of Qnirinius with his double period of Procura- 
torship, for example, is a strong corroboration 
of that author's historical accuracy ; and the 
light thrown on the action of Pilate in the 
condemnation, against his own judgment, 
of Our Lord, through fear of the Jews, by 
contemporary Roman history, establishes the 
incident as undoubtedly historical. It goes 
too &r and not far enough, for fiction : a line 
of conduct so ben trovato would, in a fiction, 
surely have been justified to later readers 
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by at least a note of the facts that made it 
probable. 

#(a) Internai eontents. The evidence here may 
be divided into two heads: (a) that derived 
from the records themselves, as documents: 
(/3) that derived from their contents. The 
former is docuTiterUary, the latter true internal 
evidence. 

(a a) Of course the best documentary evidence 
of the date of a book would be given by the 
production of the original MS. This cannot be 
done in the case of any New Testament book ; but 
neither can it be done in the case of any Greek or 
Latin classical work. It is, however, possible to fill 
the place of the original MS., to a large extent, 
by later copies: and the examination of these 
forms a very necessary part of Christian evidences. 
As it happens, the o>ldest MSS. of the New 
Testament are older than any existing codex of 
any classical author — save one of part of Euri- 
pides, discovered within the last couple of years. 
We have, also, several of these MSS., two of 
which at least belong apparently to the fourth 
century ; and these can be compared with one 
another. Besides these, there are " versions,'* i.e., 
translations of the New Testament, of still earlier 
date ; and it is often possible, from a version, to 
reconstruct pretty closely the text the translator 
had before him. It is possible, too, to classify 
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the MSS., and so to trace the history of any 
variations that may appear in them. Besides 
its primary purpose of reaching the exact form 
of the original text, this criticism is of value as 
an evidence of the date of the New Testament 
records. Variations take time to accumulate, 
and the existence (for example) of a. considerable 
number of them in the Second century, when the 
Syriac (Pes/iito) version was made, tends to show 
that the MSS. then existing, but now lost, were 
the product of copyings extending over a con- 
siderable period. 

(2j3) Internal evidence, again, may be sub- 
divided into two heads: — positive and com- 
parative. The New Testament is not, of course, 
a single record: Our Lord's life alone is 
contained in four Gospels. The positive 
evidence rests on the criticism of the internal 
consistency of each book ; the comparative on 
their consistency with each other. The problems 
thus arising are necessarily complicated : — we 
can here only enumerate the most important, 
and indicate their place in the evidence of 
Christianity. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is what is 
called the Synoptic Problem — i. e., the in- 
vestigation of the relations between the first 
three Gospels. Speaking generally, it may be 
said to be admitted on all sides that these are 
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not absolutely independent of one another, but 
that, on the other hand, none of them borrowed 
from another. There is an element common to 
all, and each has, in addition, its own special 
facts and peculiarities : and, in some cases, this 
geparation of elements brings out very re- 
markable distinctions. Thus, for example, 
St. Matthew, in that ptfTt of his Gospel which 
contains the common element, seems to use the 
LXX version of the Old Testament; in his 
individual part, he translates directly from the 
Hebrew text. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the theories that have been devised to account 
for this combination of common and individual 
elements. Several attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the layers, as it were', of tradition 
contained in the Gospels, and trace develop- 
ment in them of a miraculous myth overlying 
a simple non-miraculous story. This was the 
special work of the now generally discredited 
Tubingen School of German critics: and it 
may be said to rest on very large assumptions 
as to the dates of the documents, joined to an 
even larger assumption as to the necessarily 
legendary character of miracles. As to the 
latter, we may refer the reader to the next 
Dissertation, in which the grounds of the 
assumption are discussed. The question of 
date, again, cannot be settled by internal 
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evidence only : and the external references to 
the Synoptic Goepels leave very little time for 
the growth of elahorate layers of successive 
myths. The last fiict, of coarse, is of importance 
in its bearing on all theories as to the relation 
of the Synoptics. We can, here, only barely 
indicate their nature. Some suppose an original 
lost Gospel, identified sometimes with a sup^ 
posed original Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Others press, in various shapes, the more 
probable idea of a verbal tradition, which the 
Gospel writers incorporated, at what must have 
been a very early date, with the special facts 
that each could supply out of his own personal 
knowledge or information. 

Side by side with this moves the question of 
the Fourth Gospel, as to which the character- 
istic strength and weakness of internal criticism 
are more clearly seen than in the Synoptic 
question. Ostensibly the work of a Jew, the 
Apostle St. John, it is said by some critics to 
contain ideas and phraseology at variance with 
Jewish customs and modes of thought. It is 
also asserted that, on certain points — notably 
as to the exact day on which the Crucifixion 
took place — it contradicts the Synoptists. 
Finally, it is said that its general tone of 
thought is at variance with the Synoptists. 
The complete absence of parables in its pages 
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and the substitution of irapoiiJilai, the appearance 
of long discourses that are apparently quite 
unlike the Synoptic koyta in form, and the fact 
that its scene is for the most part laid in 
Jerusalem, while the Synoptists represent the 
work of Christ as chiefly in Galilee, are all 
alleged against its historical accuracy. Finally, 
it is contended that its Christology belongs to 
a later period than that of the Synoptists, and 
it is certain that it sets forth the Godhead of 
Our Lord in a manner at least more explicit 
than the other Gospels. On these grounds its 
date has, from internal evidence, been laid pretty 
late in the Second Century. The internal evi- 
dence is, however, open to other explanations, 
and it must necessarily be considered in 
connexion with ithe external. The defenders 
of the Gospel admit its difference from the 
Synoptists: they consider the contradictions 
unproved, and believe the omissions can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the author deliber- 
ately aimed at filling up the gaps left by his 
predecessors : they think the difference between 
the Christ of the Synoptists and the Christ of 
St. John quite as explicable, on subjective 
grounds, as that between the Socrates of Plato 
and the Socrates of Xenophon : and they find, 
in the Synoptists, much that weakens consider- 
ably the force of the argument from Christology. 
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Finally, they consider that external evidence is 
safer than internal, and cannot, from any point 
of view, be ignored ; and they find a catena of 
authorities for the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel, which is rendered all the stronger by 
two facts. First, the testimony is in part that 
of enemies, who, at about the time when 
Tubingen commentators assert that the Gospel 
was being written, argued against the deductions 
drawn from it but did not dispute its genuine- 
ness. Secondly, the authorities end with two 
names — Iranaeus and Polyearp— both of whom 
had special opportunities for knowing whether the 
Gospel was really the work of St. John. The full 
discussion of this question is impossible here ; 
but readers will understand both its importance 
and the general lines on which it is argued. 

The authenticity of the other books in the 
New Testament is proved, of course, in exactly the 
same way. In a few cases, the direct evidence as 
to Our Lord's life and actions contained in them 
has special value. For example, the authenticity 
of St. Paul's Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, is admitted by many who do not 
recogfnise the Gospels as authentic. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains independent 
evidence, of special value for this reason^ as to 
the Institution of Holy Communion and the 
Resurrection of Our Lord. 
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We have endeaTouied to trace oat, as fiir as 
can be done in the space at our disposal, the 
lines on which the evidence for the historic 
chajacter of the New Testament records is based. 
It is, however, plain that we receive them as 
also containing an element of authority, which 
in many cases — as in the expression of opinions 
of the writers — makes us accept their statements 
where we might question those of ordinary 
historians. This authority must, of course, be 
proved by the records themselves. Considered 
only as historic records, they prove the com- 
mission to the Apostles, the promise of the 
Spirit, and the gift of the Spirit, to be facts: 
— the Apostolic origin of the books is proved 
by ordinary historical evidence (as we have 
seen), including the testimony of the Church : 
and the authoritative character of the same 
books follows from these two premises. 

The evidence for the Divine Mission of Christ 
is necessarily contained in that which establishes 
His position as Mediator, i. e., in the historic 
evidence of the Gospels and other books of the 
New Testament, and the internal nature of the 
books themselves. Miracles, regarded as historic 
facts ; evidences of supernatural wisdom and.es- 
sential goodness in Himself, and of absolute help- 
fulness to man in His Revelation: these are to be 
combined with the claims He made for Himself 
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and those which the men whom He commissioned 
as teachers made for Him. This is Christology, 
and follows after the acceptance of the records. 
The last two conditions of a Revelation were, 
it will be remembered, congruity with itself and 
other known facts, and ability to accomplish its 
purpose. The former of these has, at present, 
its greatest importance in the conflict between 
Christianity and certain scientific conclusions — 
or, rather, the inferences drawn from certain 
conclusions. Into the details of these discus- 
sions it is impossible to enter here ; but it may 
be observed that Christianity has shown a 
wonderful power of assimilating newly-dis- 
covered truth. The physical science of to-day 
is, compared with that of the First Century, as 
a giant to an infant : and yet it is found possible 
to hold the Physics of the Nineteenth Century 
and the Theology of Christ and His Apostles 
together. Every fresh movement in science 
opens a fresh attack : but these attacks pass 
away and Christianity remains. This is all the 
more remarkable because theologians have 
always been prone to intrusion into the regions 
of physical science and the deduction of inde- 
fensible physical theories from Christianity — 
their theories fall, and they with them, but 
Christianity remains. Many to-day are, like the 
late Professor Asa Gray, "scientifically, Dar- 
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winian Evolutionists ; philosophically, Theists ; 
theologically, Churchmen believing the Nicene 
Creed/' And the same holds true with meta- 
physical thought. Nothing could well be more 
unlike than the metaphysics of Justin Martyr, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Hegel : yet Christianity is 
as defensible, ab the least, under the last as under 
thefirst. Nay, we may go further. Fresh physical 
discovery, fresh philosophical thought, often serve 
to make our view of Christianity clearer and 
brighter. Modem science has made the doc- 
trine of original sinfulness clearer, and the 
theory of Evolution has enabled us to read fresh 
meaning into the Incarnation. Hegelianism, 
to many, clears up the meaning of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity and throws new light on the 
Person and the Revelation of Christ. To those 
who think what all this means, it is a strong 
corroboration of the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. Granting Theism as a basis, all 
discovery is Revelation of God's works, and the 
congruity of the message delivered 1800 years 
ago with the advancing knowledge of man, is 
surely a strong testimony to the former. 

So, too, with the growth of Christianity. 
Originating in the East, among a people 
reckoned as peculiar even by their nearest 
neighbours, Christianity has come to be the 
dominant religion of civilised men. It has 
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passed into the lives of men of all shades of 
thought and character : it has met human 
nature in all its varieties : and it has made its 
influence felt among all. A Revelation among 
the most isolated of races, the Jews, it has 
proved itself a religion, not for Jews, but for 
men. Nor has it done this by flattering the 
common weaknesses of humanity ; for where- 
ever it has gone it has altered the face of 
society, and shaped the characters and lives of 
men. No other religion can make the same 
claim. Mahometanism has a wide jange ; but 
Mahometanism is, theologfically, not much more 
than crude Theism — it makes slight demands as 
to change of character — ^it was spread mainly 
by the sword. Buddhism has a wider range 
than Christianity, so far as mere numbers 
are concerned ; but these numbers are mainly 
comprised in one very populous comer of 
Asia and its holders are all people who were 
akin in modes of thought before Buddhism was 
preached to them. Moreover, the primitive 
Buddhism of Ceylon and Further India, the 
Lamaism of Thibet, and the Confucian Bud- 
dhism of China, are so exceedingly unlike one- 
another that they can hardly be called the same 
religion. But Christianity has its greatest 
power among Aryans, who are alien in blood to 
the Jews; and (in the words of Principal 
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TuUoch) " beneath all difierences, of intellect 
race, and cnltare, there is a common soul which 
the Gospel reaches, and which nothing else in 
like manner reaches." This, too, is a strong cor- 
roboration of the Divine origin of Christianity. 
We have tried, in this chapter, to show 
the aspect of the problem as to Revelation, 
dealt with in the second part of Butler's 
Analogy, in a manner more consistent with the 
point of view of our day. It seems to be a 
favourite theory with many modem critics, that 
the claims of Christianity can be disposed of in 
a smart magazine article or a clever novel. We 
trust our readers will have seen that the 
evidences of the Christian Revelation are very 
complex and demand close and prolonged ex- 
amination ; and we hope that our sketch of the 
necessary conditions and nature of that evidence 
will be of use in both giving a general view of 
the question as a whole and helping to a just 
appreciation of the force and bearing of the 
controversies that concern Christianity on the 
whole argument. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the Pbobability of Miracles. 

In Butler's discussion of the above question 
he uses an argument which has often received 
strongly adverse criticism. Divested of super- 
fluities of expression, it is as follows. There 
is a strong a priori improbability about any given 
series of events taking place, before it has 
happened : if any one were to predict the details 
of '* the story of Caesar or of any other man," 
we should consider it wildly improbable that 
just those details should come to pass. Never- 
theless, we accept them readily as history, on 
ordinary evidence. It may be granted that 
there is a slightly greater a priori improbability 
about miracles ; but this slightly greater im- 
probability may be counterbalanced by slightly 
8to,nger testimony. 

Now we may grant at once that, if this be 
what Butler really meant, the argument is 
a most transparent sophism, resting on an 
easily detected ambiguity of expression. These 
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is a great difference between the probability 
of a gness being true beforehand, and of an 
event having taken place. There is a difference 
between the improbability of a given one out 
of a set of coincidences, some one of which 
must occur, actually occurring, and the improba- 
bility of something happening outside those 
sets of coincidences. There are five chances 
to one against a six being thrown at dice, and 
thirty-five to one against it* being thrown twice 
running: but since some one out of a set of 
throws, each of which has exactly the same odds 
against it, must be thrown, a six, or two sixes run- 
ning, is as probable before, and as credible after, 
throwing, as any other number or combination. 
No parallel can be drawn between the improba- 
bility of sixes being thrown ten times running 
and the incredibility of even one cast of sevens. 
It is, however, unlikely that this was Suiter's 
real meaning, though it has generally been 
supposed to be. If he had been a clear writer 
but a confused thinker, we should have had no 
choice but to suppose he intended to use this 
very obvious fallacy. Since, however, he was 
just the reverse — ^a clear thinker but a confused 
writer — ^it seems more probable that his real 
intention was to convey a tinth that really lies 
under his statement. It is objected to miracles 
that they are a j^riori specially improbable ; 
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is it not a feet that we continually believe, on 
evidence, things that are really a priori impro- 
bable ? " The story of Caesar or of any other 
man *' will be found to contain events and com- 
binations contrary to what we should a priori 
expect : nevertheless, the slightest downright 
evidence is sufficient to upset our calculations 
and establish unaccountable events as undisputed 
facts. The hedonist believes that, by a law 
of his nature, every man follows that course 
which seems most likely to bring pleasure to 
himself — evidence establishes the story of 
Begulus, and the hedonist believes it in spite 
of its apparent improbability. The strategist 
is shown the position, numbers, and disposition 
of two armies : he comes to a very definite 
conclusion as to the result of the battle. But 
he may be satisfied by evidence of the fact that 
the side which he thought sure to lose actually 
won; and common-sense will not accept the 
a priori improbability as a ground for denying 
belief. 

The question then is whether there is a 
probability against miracles, differing in kind 
from that against other unlikely events. We 
must admit their unlikelihood : their very name 
implies it : their whole force and meaning 
depend on their being contrary to our usual 
experience. But, granting their improbability, 
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is this of 80 peculiar a kind as to warrant qs 
in revising to listen to evidence on their belief? 
Gibbon rejects certain stories as to the attitade 
assumed by the Roman magistrates towards the 
early Christians as contraiy to the known laws 
of human nature. Obviously, however, this 
only means that he looks on the evidence for 
these stories with suspicion, and demands extra- 
ordinary cogency in it as a condition of belief 
This we have undoubtedly a right to demand 
also in the evidence for miracles : but is there 
any improbability about them different in kind 
from this ? 

We must carefully distinguish this question, 
at the outset, from others which are concerned 
with the sufficiency of the evidence itself. This 
is simply an inquiry into the admissibility of 
any evidence at all. And the a priori ob- 
jections, which would exclude the consideration 
of the evidence, are of two kinds. 

I. A priori objections to the possibility of the 
occurrence of miracles. 

II. A joriori objections to the acceptance of 
evidence for their occurrence. . 

As a matter of fact, these two classes of 
objectioiis are generally found in combination : 
but it is necessary to consider them separately. 

I. (i.) The most striking argument against the 
possibility of miracles is Spinoza's. '* God is 
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perfect : His works are therefore perfect also : 
a miracle is the turning aside of His law, and the 
alteration of the general course of His work, and 
is therefore equivalent to an acknowledgement 
of the imperfection of His work." 

Now this is plausible, but not very convincing. 
Whatever perfection nature has is not incon- 
sistent with amendment, alteration, restoration. 
If the cure of a disease by medical means does 
not affect the perfection of God's works, how 
does its cure by a miracle ? If it be possible 
to avert death by surgical skill, wherein is the 
strife between the perfection of God's work and 
the restoration of a dead man to life ? We may 
put this answer in the .form of a dilemma. 
Either the efforts of human will are a part of 
the perfect order of Nature or they are not. If 
they are, wherein does the miraculous Divine 
Will break that perfect order, in doing, by 
other means, what human wills often do? or 
what, if it could be done by a human will, 
would be acknowledged as a part of this per- 
fect order ? If they are not, the order of nature 
is no longer perfect, and miracles have even an 
element of a prion probability, to a Theist, as 
a means of remedying the evil effects of human 
wills on the order of Nature. Since, however, 
Theists do not as a rule believe that the world, 
affected as it is by the action of evil human 
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wills and passions as well as good, is so perfect 
as to preclude all alteration, this a priori impro- 
bability has no weight with them against the 
credibility of miracles. 

(a) Another objection is implied, rather than 
expressed, in Hame's famous argument against 
miracles. " All Nature is bound together in the 
chain of Causation. A miracle is a breach of 
this law — a link that is not in the chain. It, 
however, itself produces an effect; and this 
effect takes its place again as cause : so that 
a miracle is really the setting up of an extraneous 
chain of events, outside the course of Nature.'' 

This objection has been, in part, effectually 
demolished by Mill, who has pointed out that 
a miracle is not^ to a Theist, an event without 
a cause, but an event caused by a Divine Being, 
supposed present and acting ; and that, therefore, 
the only force the argument has is in showing 
that a miracle presupposes Theism as a condition 
of its evidential value. Not, mark, as a condition 
of its credibility ; for so long as we do not know 
all the causes at work in Nature, it always 
remains possible, to the non-Theist, that there 
may have been some unknown cause at work. 
We may complete Mill's refutation by pointing 
out that, as in the case of the first objection, 
the analogy of the human will throws light 
on this one also. If a miracle opens a new 
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chain of Causation, so does every human volition 
that takes effect on the material world : and if 
it be said that the human body, itself material, 
may naturally be supposed by its action in 
obedience to the will to bring results of that 
action into conformity with the chain of physical 
Causation, there yet remains the initial move- 
ment of that body itself in obedience to the will 
as the beginning of just such an extraneous 
series as is objected to in the case of the miracle. 

(3) A third objection is closely related to 
this, but is yet slightly different. It rests, not 
on the universality of Causation, but on the 
immutability of the Laws of Nature. It is 
sometimes expressed dogmatically, more often 
slipped in as a suppressed premiss, as in the 
argument that convinced Robert Elsmere, ** mir- 
acles do not happen." The conclusion " Therefore 
they did not," can only have as its suppressed 
major premiss the proposition "The Laws of 
Nature are invariable." Now we may approach 
the answer to this objection from several different 
points of view. 

(a) If invariability of Law means invariability 
of events, the Laws of Nature are not invariable. 
We have already spoken of the effect of the 
human will. Now human beings — nay, all 
animals — often, by their intervention, produce 
results that could not possibly have happened 
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without their intervention. From the stopping 
of a falling apple to the bnilding of a eity^ 
from the grafting of an apple-bough to the 
planting of a bare mountain-side, we see the 
will and work of man guiding and dii*ecting 
Nature, obeying and yet ruling, turning Nature's 
forces, in obedience to Nature's Laws, to do 
what Nature alone could never do. The Laws 
are invariable ; the event is not : the one factor, 
will, has moulded the results of those Laws into 
new forms. To an intelligence without will, 
knowing nothing of man or animal, the results 
of human or animal will would appear as in- 
credible a jpriori as a miracle does to the 
maker of this objection. Again, nothing is 
more certain than that our knowledge of Law 
is progressive, and that the most marvellous 
magic is the magic of science. What could be 
a priori, more improbable to a man of thirty 
years ago than to be told that the human voice 
might be made audible at a distance of a hundred 
miles ? One Law has been used to modify the 
results of others: is it impossible that the 
wisdom of a Divine Being, or of one gifted with 
special Divine insight, might reach a similar 
result ? Or we may carry the argument a step 
further. ** Nature is invariable, therefore what 
never happens now can never have happened." 
This is the fiill argument of which ^' Miracles 
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do not happen, therefore they did not " is simply 
a particular ease. Now nothing is scientifically 
more certain than that life now originates only 
by the touch of life. Nothing is historically 
more certain than that the world was once 
without life. But if the argument of our 
opponents is true, life never can have come into 
a lifeless world. Either, then, the Laws of 
Nature are not strictly invariable, or the same 
Laws may produce events at one time that they 
do not at another. There must be different 
circumstances, of course: but, to the Theist 
(to whom alone miracles have any very strong 
evidential value) the giving of a Revelation is 
itself a nodal point — a remarkable change of 
circumstance : and the improbability of the 
miracle requires another improbability to support 
it — the improbability of God's revealing Him- 
self to man at all. 

(j3) In Mill's Logic there is a curious passage, 
in which the author very successfully shows that 
it is impossible to reduce the ultimate Laws of 
the Mind beyond the number of distinguishable 
sensations. In a similiar way of reasoning, 
it may be observed that the Laws of Nature 
cannot be less in number than the number 
of causes at work. Even if two different 
kinds of causes produce a similiar effect, there 
yet must be, a separate Law for its production 
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in each case. Now if this be so, a new cause 
must work under its own Law, and produce 
special results : and, granting the invariability 
of the Laws of Nature, miracles may be biassed 
as the results of the operation of the special 
cause, supposed present, according to its own 
Law. So that the improbability of a miracle 
from this point of view, again resolves itself 
into the improbability of the presence on earth, 
at any time, of any cause diflPerent in kind 
from those ordinarily present. In other words, 
the improbability of miracle rests on the im- 
probability of Revelation. 

(y) Let us examine this argument somewhat 
more closely. The a priori improbability of 
miracles is deduced from the immutability 
of Nature's Laws, in other words, the uni- 
formity of the course of Nature. Now the 
peculiar strength of this uniformity lies in the 
fact that a belief in it underlies all inductive 
reasoning. In every case in which we argue 
from known cases to an unknown one, we act 
on the assumption that the unknown resembles 
the known, in other words, that all individual 
cases are instances of general laws, and that 
these Laws are uniform in their action. This 
"principle, lightly touched on by Butler in his 
Introduction, is the recognised basis of inductive 
ratiocination: and leads us to various degrees 
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of probable conviction, " from the very lowest 
presumption to moral certainty, i. e., ground 
of expectation without reasonable doubt. *' 
There are known methods of inductive pro- 
cedure, with fixed and certain Canons ; but all 
ultimately rest on this belief, that the course of 
Nature is uniform. 

Now no reasonable person would doubt that 
this fundamental belief, underlying as it does 
all the reasoning by which we advance in 
knowledge, is in ordinary matters conclusive : 
and that it entitles us to reject all loose 
floating stories that conflict with it. To 
admit it in individual cases and reject it 
as a guiding principle would *'put us to 
permanent intellectual confusion." This, how- 
ever, when closely examined, will be seen to 
- amount to no more than an admission of the 
principle that we have no right to admit 
evidence of the miraculous unless we have 
ground for supposing the presence of a cause 
not generally present, or not generally acting 
in the same way. To a Theist, therefore, as 
we have seen, it does not necessarily convey 
an a priori over-ruling improbability of miracle. 
Before we can use the principle in question 
for this purpose, we must satisfy ourselves tAat 
it really represents a stronger probability^ at the 
leasty than- the probability of Ood seeking to reveal 
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Himself, which u involved in Theism itself. To do 
this, we must examine the grounds on which 
we receive the principle itsel£ 

On what does this belief in the immutability 
of the Laws of Natnre rest ? It must itself be an 
a priori belief, or else the result of an a posteriori 
process of deduction or induction. It cannot 
be obtained deductively, as there is no larger 
truths transcending our experience, known to 
us, from which we can deduce a doctrine co-ex- 
tensive with our experience. If,, on the other 
hand, it be the result of an induction, it must 
be an induction sui generis, seeing that the 
principle in question is itself the basis of all other 
valid inductions. Now it is the doctrine of 
a large school of logicians, of whom Mill may be 
taken as a representative,, that this belief in the 
uniformity of Nature is itself obtained in- 
ductively. It cannot, admittedly,, be the result 
of any inductive process that is normally valid: it 
can have no higher validity than belongs to 
inductio per enumerati^mem simplicemy ubi non 
reperitur instantia cowtradictoria. This species 
of induction is admittedly fallacious in ordinary 
matters : it had, for example, no potency against 
the existence of black swans, when once there 
was any evidence, a posteriori, of their existence. 
But, it is said, its peculiar strength, in this 
particular case, lies in the fact that it is co- 
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extensive with our experience and^ so far as 
we know, that of all mankind. Now we may 
make two observations on this theory. First, it 
is hard to see how the o^^^a/ experience of the 
whole human race can be extended so as to 
govern its possible experience, without the aid 
of the very principle in question. The argument 
therefore runs in a circle : the principle of the uni- 
formity of Nature rests on itself as a foundation, 
and is itself the result of an induction which 
presupposes itself Secondly, BJiindtactio per en- 
umerationem simplicem, is only ysL&iubi non reper- 
itur instantia contradiHoria r and it is no answer 
to a supposed instantia contradictoria to allege 
such an induction against it. To put the evi- 
dence for an instantia contradictoria out of court 
on the strength of an induction resting on the 
absence of such an instance is the very perfection 
of bad logic. Now, if it be granted that a sup- 
posed miracle involves a breach of the unifbrmity 
of the Laws of Nature, it is simply an instantia 
contradictoria, and, as such, its evidence must be 
examined before we can draw the induction 
which rests on the absence of such an instance. 
Again, this theory of the origin of our belief 
in the uniformity of the Laws of Nature in- 
volves the whole of Inductive Logic in confusion. 
Every valid induction may be finally summed 
up as a deduction, in a syllogism : and this 
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ByllogiBm always has a proposition expressing 
this veiy belief for its major premiss. But this 
universal major premiss is itself the conclusion of 
no syllogism, but the result of a mere enumera- 
tion : or, to be more accurate, a deduction sum- 
marising the induction by which it is reached 
must have the same proposition for major 
premise and conclusion. Now the conclusion 
cannot be stronger than the premises; and 
induction by valid methods has the result of 
an inductio jper enumeratianem simplicem as its 
foundation in every case. It therefore follows, 
t>n Mill's theory, that no induction possesses 
any higher validity than belongs to the 
enumeratio on which it ultimately rests. 

This belief in the uniformity of Nature cannot 
therefore be obtained either deductively or 
inductively. One source only remains for it : 
it must be an a priori principle ; either a part of 
the furniture of our mind, with which we 
necessarily approach all reasoning, or a habit 
engendered by long experience of uniformity 
working in combination with a blind tendency 
of our nature to tread in the same track. 
Now it has no mark of being a true a priori 
principle of knowledge. It does not force 
itself on us as a universal truth in the same 
manner as the ultimate mathematical or logical 
laws. It is obviously rather gathered as we 
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go, and engendered by experience. By what 
right then does it claim to transcend experience ? 

If, again, we grant this as a fiindamental 
condition of human knowledge, we are not 
yet oat of the diflScolty. If it is to stand in 
this position, it cannot assume the form in 
which it is used as an « priori objection to 
the possibility of miracles — i. e., as a Law of 
Nature, It must rather be taken as a part 
of our own mental furniture, and used in a form 
expressing it from this point of view. It 
will then be found to be simply the Law of 
Causation, " the same cause always produces the 
same effects." This has already been examined 
and shown to afford no a priori presumption 
against miracles. 

Finally, to what part of our Nature does 
this Law belong ? To the rational ? If it did, 
a miracle would be at once seen to contradict 
the Laws of reasoning, and would stand in 
much the same position as a breach of the 
Law of Contradiction or the assertion of 
a two-sided rectilineal figure. To the practical ? 
This appears to us its true explanation: but 
we have no right to endeavour to force 
a useful practical rule based on a general tend- 
ency of our nature into a dogmatic universal 
truth. 

We see, then, that there is no conelusive 
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a priori improbabilitj of miracles, under 
certain circumstances, arising from either the 
perfection of God's works, the Law of Causa- 
tion, or the principle of the uniformity of 
Nature ; that these supposed groimds of impro- 
bability generally rest on a hidden belief in 
the improbability of any Revelation; and 
that, as a matter of &ct, the principles which 
are supposed to make miracles a priori impos- 
sible are either not infringed or not apposite. 

II. A priori objections to the acceptance 
of evidence of the occurrence of miracles. 

(i) Granted that a miracle is possible, it is 
said, it is yet practically impossible to accept 
evidence for it. All evidence consists essen- 
tially in the balancing of probabilities ; and 
a miracle is always less probable itself than some 
other explanation of the firsts. 

This objection is most familiar in the form in 
which it was used by Hume, and which may be 
summarised as follows: — In estimating the evi- 
dence for a miracle, it always comes to us in 
opposition to the evidence for the general law 
of our experience ; our opinion must be formed 
on the comparison of the two. Now it is always 
more probable that we should be subject to 
some deceit, that any number of witnesses 
should lie or be deceived, than that an event in 
violation of the Laws of Nature as taught by 
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experience should happen. We cannot there- 
fore receive evidence for miracles: none that 
can he adduced is strong^ enough to overcome 
the evidence on the other side. I do not say, 
the objector argues, that a miracle cannot 
happen, I know nothing as to what unknown 
possibilities there may be in Nature : but I do 
say that, if it did happen, it could not be 
proved, since it would always remain more 
probably false than true. 

(a) Now it may be observed that this argu- 
ment takes away with one hand what it gives 
with the other. It implicitly presupposes an 
impossibility of the event, while explicitly 
rejecting that method of argument. On what 
ground except that a miracle is itself absolutely 
improbable can it be ai^ued that the evidence 
for its occurrence must be more incredible than 
any other explanation of the facts? As used 
by Hume^ this ailment, as we have already 
seen, rested on the implicit assumption that 
a miracle was a breach of the Law of Causation : 
a view which has been examined al^^ady. 

(0) The argument rests on a very obvious 
confusion of thought. There are indeed things 
which we may admit as possible^ the evidence 
for which is nevertheless necessarily unattainable 
by us, within the present limits of our experience. 
Colours exist; but no evidence can enable a 
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blird man to realise them, short of the recovery 
of sight. A fourth dimension of Space — the 
existence of things apart from their relation to 
the senses — ^the sensible equivalents of many 
mathematical concepts — are all beyond our 
experience, iiot impossible, but, in the true 
sense of the word, inconceivable. This in- 
conceivability is, however, a very different thing 
from incredibility, and, when analysed, merely 
means that we cannot realise these things 
without an extension of our experience, or 
believe them except on the evidence either of 
our reason (without the power of checking the 
results by our senses) or of others whose ex- 
perience tmnscends our own. These things are 
inconceivable and yet credible. Another class 
of propositions is incredible and inconceivable, 
involving either a contradiction in terms or 
a contradiction of the fundamental formal laws 
of thought or experience. Another class is 
incredible though conceivable, being formally 
impossible ; such as a contradiction of the Law 
of Causation. But a miracle is not inconceivable, 
for it is as easily represented in thought as any 
other event : and this objection carefully abstains 
from classing it as formally impossible. To 
grant the possibility of an event, and at the 
same time deny the possibility of its ever being 
proved, is unphilosophical and absurd. 
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(y) Tbis axgament is often put in the form 
''It is more likely that any given number of 
men should lie than that a miracle should 
happen. Lying is within our experience: 
a miracle happening is not. We should prefer 
the explanation most congruous with our ex- 
perience." Now this argument has no value 
a jiriori at all : if it has a place, it must be after, 
and not before, the examination of the evidence. 
As a matter of simple fact, the evidence for the 
Christian miiucles is much more complex than 
the argument supposes ; and the relative proba- 
bility of its being tainted or of a miracle having 
happened cannot be estimated till both have 
been examined. The a priori force of the ob- 
jection again resolves itself into a tacit assump- 
tion of the improbability of the occurrence of 
the miracle, which is an argument quite dif- 
ferent in kind j&om that which is ostensibly 
employed. 

(5) So far, in considering this objection, we 
have dealt only with the incredibility that 
attaches itself to events that are impossible. 
There is, however, a relative form of incredibility 
which is sometimes urged against miracles. If 
(argues one prominent opponent of Christianity) 
I were told by an ordinary witness that he saw 
a horse trotting down Pall Mall, I should believe 
him at once. K he told me he saw a zebra 
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under the same circumstances, I should require 
some evidence of his veracity : but if he told 
me he saw a centaur, I should not believe him 
under any circumstances. So, too, I discredit 
the evidence for miracles ; and no sort of proof 
of its veracity will satisfy me. Now it seems 
to us that this reasoning^ is far from sound. It 
is possible to conceive evidence that \^uld 
satisfy us as to the existence of a centaur: it 
should undoubtedly be very strong. And there 
is no sort of parallel between the two cases. 
Centaurs, if they exist at all, exist as part of 
the continual contents of the world. All the 
countries known to those who first spoke of 
them have been thoroughly examined, and they 
have not been found. A centaur found now 
would mean a continued series of centaurs 
evading discovery for many centuries past. 
A centaur in Pall Mall would mean such 
a centaur arriving unnoticed in England, 
itself a very improbable thing. Moreover, we 
have strong negative evidence not only against 
the centaur but against the whole class of 
compound beings to which he belongs. And, 
to crown the whole, we have separate evidence 
that he belongs to a class whose genesis has 
been traced and accounted for in other ways. 
Add to this the fact that we have no sort of 
evidence yet before us as to the supposed 
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existence of centaurs, and we see at once that 
the comparison is in part fallacioos, and in part 
an assumption a« to the manner in which 
evidence that has not been presented to us 
would be received under circumstances that 
have not arisen. 

(2) There remains one other, and that perhaps 
the most important, <5ert«iiily the most fiishion- 
able, a priori argument against the credibility,, 
as distinguished from the possibility, of miracles. 
This, which may be called the myth-theory, 
is as follows: — ^There is a natural tendency 
towards the growth of marvellous stories round 
the persons of great heroes, and especially of 
acknowledged founders of religions and leaders 
of religious reforms. It is found in Buddhism ; 
the person of Sakya-muni was, in the belief 
of his followers, quite as much a centre of the 
miraculous as Christians hold the person of 
Jesus to have been. It is found in the Old 
Testament ; miracles are connected with Moses 
and the Prophets no less than with Christ. It 
is found in later Christianity ; the lives of the 
mediaeval saints are one tissue of miracles. All 
these miracles, non-Christian, pre-Christian, and 
Ecclesiastical, obviously are so far alike that the 
mode of genesis which will explain one will 
explain all. The holders of Christian miracles 
cannot possibly believe in those of Buddhism: 
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the latter are acknowledged to be pnre mytho- 
logy. Is it not fair to suppose that the same 
explanation will account for the others ? 

We may frankly admit the existence of this 
tendency towards the growth of myths round 
the persons of religious heroes. Before, however, 
we can apply it to the explanation of the 
miraculous element in Christianity, a great deal 
more must be done than to state the principle 
and prove that it has acted in certain other 
cases. The following considerations are offered 
as stating some essential difficulties in the 
application of the myth-theory to Christianity. 

(a) It is a point of importance, logically, that 
no definite connexion can be shown to exist 
between the foundation of a religion and the 
growth of miraculous myths round the person 
of its founder. It is true that the Buddha's 
miracles are as numerous as — nay^ far more 
numerous than — ^those of the Christ: but, on 
the other hand, it is a striking tact that 
Mahometanism is devoid, or almost devoid, of 
the visibly miraculous element : visibly miracu- 
lous, we say, because the claim to a Revela- 
tion itself implies a claim to an invisibk 
miracle. Strangely enough, the Buddhist re- 
ligion is the only non-Christian system that 
claims to have been attested by miracles. 
Zoioastrianism, Confucianism, Taoism, Maho- 
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metanism, all fail to number miracles among 
their " evidences." Now it is quite evident that 
we are here dealing with no general law of de* 
velopment; and this being so, it will hardly 
be maintained that the same explanation most 
apply in the two great exceptional cases of 
Boddhism and Christianity. 

(0) The Ecclesiastical miracles, again, stand 
on qnite a different footing from the Gospel 
ones. There can be no doubt that they followed 
closely on a strong expectation of miraculous 
events, on a feeling that such events were the 
proper proof of a Divine Mission ; and that the 
already existing belief in the Gospel miracles 
was the main predisposing cause of this ex- 
pectation. They are thus not in any way 
parallel to the case which they are called in to 
explain, but are to a large extent results of it. 

(y) As a matter of fiwt, there is evidence of^^ 
the operation of this mythopoetic tendency in 
connexion with Christianity. A mass of legend- 
ary matter as to the person of Our Lord is 
contained in the Apocryphal Gospels : so that 
we have in their miracles a set of myths 
which may be advantageously compared with 
the Gospel miracles. The consideration of the 
results of this comparison will naturally fall 
under the next section : all that is intended to 
be noted here is that there is an acknowledged 
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mythic element in connexion with Christianity, 
distinct from the miracles of the Gospels. 

(b) The miracles ef Christianity stand out in 
sharp contrast to the mythical miracles with 
which they are compared : and the effect of this 
contrast is to show an essential difference 
between them and all myths. The miracles of 
Buddhism, for example, are largely purpose- 
less, mere exhibitions of superhuman power, as 
devoid of moral meaning as Madam Blavatsky's 
cigarette-miracles. The Buddha floats in the 
air, transports himself miraculously from one 
place to another^ draws his own portrait by 
supernatural means, and so forth. In all these 
works, the purpose of the miracle is simply the 
working of wonder, at the most, the convinc- 
ing of unbelief. Now it so happens that the 
mythopoetic tendency, when working in Christi- 
anitjr, had as its results a set of very similar 
miracles, which we may find in the Apocryphal 
Oospels. In them Christ, as a child, does many 
wonderful things; but they are capricious, 
unmeaning, often void of use to any creature, 
sometimes even spiteful and what in any other 
child would be called wicked. The child Jesus 
makes sparrows of clay, and gives them life: 
He withers up the arm of a schoolmaster who 
is about to strike Him : a boy runs against 
Him and is struck dead on the spot by the 
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word of His power. There are, as mi^ht be 
expected, miracles of mercy too, like those of 
the Gospels : but there is certainly no general 
principle of love or mercy runniog through the 
whole. Now it is quite evident that,, to these 
mythopoetic writers, miracles were simply mar- 
vels : they had their origin in wonder,. and the 
occasioning of wonder was their only common 
clement : they gratified the love of the mar- 
vellous and proved simply the power of their 
worker. In this they are closely akin to ^ose 
other products of the same tendency, the 
Buddhist miracles: and l^heir common origin may 
fairly enough be inferred,, from their common 
nature, to be the love of marvels. Contrast 
with these the Gospel miraeles> They are 
different in kind. None of them is ever 
wrought simply to show a wonder, none of 
them is without some benevolent purpose. 
Their common element is not the marvellous 
but the Divine compassion. They fit in,, too, 
with the purpose of the Saviour's mission, fi9r 
they all tend, as Archbishop Trench has well 
shown, to the restoration of Order of Nature. 
If, then, these be myths, it is at least 
curious that they did not originate, seemingly, 
in the tendency from which all myths spring, 
and from which Christian myths actually did 
spring afterwards, and that they are so abso-^ 
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lutely nnlike the andoubted products of mjrtho- 
logkal fancy. 

(e) As remarkably contrasted are the methods 
in which the miracles of the Gospels and those 
of Buddhism and the Apocryphal Gospels are 
told to us. In the latter, the obvious purpose 
of the writer is to tell of the miracles — these 
are the gems and the rest of the story the 
setting: the Buddha, or the Christ, is em- 
phatically the wonder-worker. In the Gospels, 
on the contrary, miracles are narrated in just 
the same manner as other events. The writers 
are fonder of the worda of Christ than of these 
wonders. Even in relation to these marvellous 
acts, their mercy is thought of first by the 
writer : " He went about," not "doing miracles," 
but ** doing good"; though from the context, it 
is evident that the " good " spoken of was the 
mercy involved in His miracles. If miracles 
are pressed, as two or three are by St. John, 
it is for their moral meaning, their relation 
to a spiritual purpose, their connexion with 
the teaching of Christ, and not for their 
marvellous nature. Surely the spirit of those 
who thus speak of miracles is as &r as possible 
from the mythopoetic spirit, so far at any rate as 
we can judge the latter by its undoubted results 
in other cases. 

(Q The examination of the actual evidence 
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for the Gospel miraeles form no part of the 
purpose of this chapter: bat it is necessary 
to make an observation about the relation of 
this evidence, as a whole, to the mythical theory. 
That theory aims at establishing an a priori 
improbability about the evidence. We have 
seen that, in order to do this, it assumes the 
existence of a community of character between 
the miracles of the Gospel and those which 
Christians reject as mythical: and that this 
common character is non-existent. In order, 
however, to make out a case against miracles 
on this ground it would also be necessary to 
establish parity of evidence: a thing by no 
means easy to do. Attempts are made to show 
that the miraculous element is more present 
in the supposed later portions of the synoptic 
Gospels than in the earlier : except by the 
cool assumption of the very question at issue 
these efforts are hardly plausible. It is note- 
worthy, too, that in the fourth Gospel, held on 
other grounds by critics adverse to Christianity 
to be much later than the synoptists, the 
miraculous element is no stronger than in the 
synoptists, and there is no more tendency than 
in them to adopt the mythopoetic view of 
a miracle as simply a wonder. Now if the 
tendency had been existent in the age in which 
the Gospels were written, it would certainly 

N 
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have grown in the interval between the time of 
the synoptists and the (sapposed) much later 
date of the fourth Gospel. If it did not grow in 
that interval, it probably was because it was 
not there. To our thinking, a mythopoetic move- 
ment grown to full force before the existence of 
any Christian records, then remaining motion- 
less till all the earlier records were finished, 
then beginning to flow again in a direction 
absolutely inconsistent with its first movement, 
but consistent (as its first movement was not) 
with the tendency of mythical growth in other 
religions — this is, to our thinking, a much more 
incredible thing, a prioriy than miracles them- 
selves can be, at least to Theists. 

(?;) It is not fair, in dealing with the question 
of a mythical origin for the Gospel miracles, to 
forget the circumstances under which they were 
first believed. It is the fashion with some 
critics to speak of the Apostolic age and the im- 
mediately succeeding age as peculiarly suited for 
the development of a mythological story. As a 
matter of plain fact, it was not. The average 
Jew was far from credulous : he was, in that 
generation at least, a very hard-headed and 
unromantic person, with a remarkable lack 
of those wandering brilliances of mind which 
result in mythological fancies. Judging by 
the Talmud, he had ceased to expect any 
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element of the miraculoas in his own religion : 
he was generally swallowed up in the legalism 
of Pharisaism, the hard negativism of Sad- 
duceism, or the semi-sceptical Erastianism 
of Herodianism: and which of these systems 
was the most unlikely to produce a spiritual 
religion with a poetic mythology is hard to tell. 
Horace's words, " Credat Judaeus Apella*^ are 
often quoted as evidence of the Jew's credulity : 
if, however, thy refer to a class and not to an 
individual (itself a doubtful point), it is probable 
that the allusion was simply to the tenacity 
with which the Jew held to his religion, a 
tenacity which the more than half sceptical^ 
Roman could only consider superstition^. Of 
all nations to whom Christianity has been 
preached, the Jews have shown themselves the 
most incredulous : and there was never a period 
when they were more void of spirituality and 
imagination, and therefore less likely to be the 
humu8 of a new mjrthology, than in the Gospel age. 
(0) As a whole, then, we may say that there 

^ It seemg probable to the writer that " Apella ** was the 
name of a Jew in some play or other literary work well- 
known in the time of Horace, but now lost. In support of 
this view, it may be noticed (i) that " Apella" is not known 
as either a Roman or a Judaic proper name : (2) that it 
seems to be derived from Greek, and to mean " circumcised " : 
(3) that it was as unlikely to be a recognised word for 
circumcised man as the proper name of a Jew in real life. 

N a, 
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is no a priori probability of the Gospel miracles 
being mythical. By begging the whole 
question, and assuming that all miraculous 
element-s must be mythical, it is, of course, 
possible to bring them into a sort of parallelism 
with mythological systems: by the overthrow 
of their positive evidence it would become 
necessary to treat them as mythological. In 
either case, however, veiy serious problems 
would remain, and the mythology of Christianity 
would stand unique among its companions, 
marked by the presence of elements hard to 
account for as myths, and the absence of elements 
'common to mythology in general. The ex- 
amination of the positive evidence for the 
Gospel miracles would mean the examination 
of the whole evidence for the date of the 
Gospels, of the whole question concerning the 
relation of the synoptisfcs, of the whole record 
in the Gospels and in St. Pauls writings. 
This lies outside the scope of the present work. 
Our object has been to prepare the way for this 
evidence ; to show that there is no such a 
priori improbability about the occurrence of 
miracles, no such preponderating presumption 
hindering the acceptance of evidence for them, 
as need keep us from weighing the evidence of 
the Gospels without a prejudice against their 
miraculous contents at starting. In judging of 
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. their date and weight, we must judge them like 
any other records ; and any attempt to use the 
presence of miraculous contents as evidence^ or 
ground for suspicion, of late origin or untrust- 
worthiness, is a flagrant petifio principii. What^ 
ever may have been Butler's exact meaning 
in the passage from the consideration of which 
we started^ we are quite justified in saying that 
the miraculous events in the life of Christ 
are capable of being proved^ like the unusual 
events in " the life of Caesar or any other man '' 
by suitable evidence a posteriori. 

The evidential value of miracles calls for a few 
remarks. 

(i) As is evident from the foregoing remarks, 
they can have full force only to a Theist. '* He 
that Cometh to God must believe that He is "; 
and a miracle can only be accepted as the act of 
God by one who, on other grounds, already 
believes there is a God. Non-belief in a God 
indeed forms a ground of prepossession against 
miracles : a dogmatic Atheist would be forced 
by his creed to explain them away in some 
manner or other. 

(a) Another point, neglected alike by those 
who develop the mythopoetic tendency and by 
those who apply it to Christianity, is this. A 
miracle does not, in itself, prove a divine origin 
for itself. It is an evidence of supernatural 
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power, but not of a beneficent supernatural 
power. The beneficence must be proved by 
other circumstances: by the nature of the 
miracle or miracles ; by the teaching or mission 
of Him who works them. There is no ground 
for supposing that the writers of the Gospels 
ever reasoned out this principle : there is no trace 
of other makers of miraculous records having 
known it. But the fact remains that the 
Evangelists did, while the Buddhists and 
Apocryphal Gospellers did not, frame their 
stories so as to conform to this rule. The 
Evangelists, moreover, represent Our Lord as 
using words, though the application is not 
immediately obvious, that fairly embody this 
rule. Now these facts are in themselves pretty 
conclusive evidence that their stories were not 
simply mythopoetic fictions : if they were, they 
could hardly have at the same time observed 
and abstained from indicating a principle not 
worked out for many generations later. 

(3) Miracles are the natural credentials of one 
claiming a direct Divine mission among people 
who are already Theists. They arrest attention, 
and compel a choice of the good or evil super- 
natural as their source. They thus direct at- 
tention to His teaching, which, in its turn, 
determines whether the source of it and the 
miracles be good or evil. 
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(4) Finally, although miracles have no direct 
bearing on the proof of the existence of a God, 
and cannot possibly give direct evidence of His 
existence, they may yet fill an important part 
in connexion with this evidence. Suppose a 
teacher to make his appearance among a people 
who know nothing of God, or who deny His 
existence\' suppose him to teach that there is a 
God, and to work miracles, or seeming miracles, 
appealiug continually to the fact that they are 
wrought only by the power of the God whom he 
preaches. Up to a certain point his hearers 
may invoke unknown laws of nature and such 
explanations ; but they are continually confronted 
with new wonders. These wonders, moreover, 
are universally beneficent ; the whole teaching 
of the preacher precludes the idea that he is 
simply a liar. Will not his own power and 
wisdom, joined to the fact that he continually 
ascribes his miraculous work to God, have 
much the same weight of evidence that Butler 
ascribes to Analogy, and Mill to the Argument 
from Design; not being demonstration, but 
yet "admirably calculated to convince a fair 
mind ? " 



CHAPTER VII. 

On this Natube op Virtue. 

Fbom the study of the " Analogy ** alone, it 
would hardly be possible to understand Butler s 
exact position in Ethical Science. Yet this 
position being always taken for granted by the 
author, and underlying his argument, it is im- 
portant that it should be understood. 

Butler's Ethical views are mainly known from, 
two sources — the *' Dissertation on Virtue," 
appended to the ** Analogy,*' and ** those deep 
and sometimes dark Dissertations ^ " which, 
under the name of '* Sermons on Human . 
Nature," he preached at the Rolls Chapel. 
The former is, practically, an examination of 
two questions only — whether there is such a 
thing as a moral quality in actions apart from 
their consequences, and whether virtue is simply 
a disposition to actions that result in happiness 
to others, i. e., " pure benevolence." The latter 
contain an almost complete analysis of human 

^ Mackintosh, ''Ethical Philosophy." 
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nature, ai^id are an attempt to find a basis, apart 
from Self-love, for morality. 

Now the most striking thing about Butler's 
doctrine of Ethics is the neglect with which, 
for long after his time, it was treated. He was, 
in the region of Ethics, not only a keen and 
accurate thinker, but a discoverer, and his daring 
analysis laid bare, while his powerful logic de- 
molished, errors that had long held almost 
undisputed sway. And yet we find those errors 
in possession of the field long after his time, 
and, indeed, though (in their old forms) they 
are now powerless, the weapons that destroyed 
them are all to be found in the armoury of the 
metaphysical Bishop of Durham. The probable 
explanation is the obscurity and uninviting 
character of his style : the precious kernel lies 
inside a very hard shell. 

To appreciate fully his work, it is necessary 
to remember the position of othical speculation 
before his time. '* Hedonism," the doctrine of 
the Stoics, held the field. Self-love was re* 
garded as the first and most elementary passion 
in mans nature: all particular self-contained 
afibctions were regarded as modifications of this 
self-love. By a further and, indeed, necessary 
step, it was argued that all apparently non-self- 
regarding passions and affections had their root 
in self-love. The passion of love of man for 
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maid, leading to what seemed self-sacrifice, 
the benevolence that led a saint or a philan- 
thropist to strip himself for the benefit of the 
poor, the love of patriot for fatherland, or of 
mother for child, were all explained as modes 
of self-pleasing. The pleasure was higher, and 
the self-interest more subtle and concealed, than 
in the selfish greed of the miser or the cruel lust 
of the profligate ; but one was, in the philoso- 
phical sense of the word, as " selfish " as the 
other. Regulus, choosing the Punic toi-tures 
rather than unfaithfulness to Rome, did so 
because he derived more pleasure from benefiting 
his country at the cost of suffering than from 
any other happiness life could afford him : 
" Malo mori qnam foedari " was simply the 
utterance of a more refined and far-seeing, and 
therefore preferable, selfishness, than that which 
led Maecenas to wish for life at the cost of any 
suffering or dishonour. Cicero's description of 
Stoic doctrine sums up the prevalent view 
before Butler's day : " Fieri autem non posset ut 
appeterent aliquid, nisi sensum haherent sui, eoque 
se, et sua diligerent. Ex quo intelligi debet, prin- 
dpium diictum esse a se diligendor This doctrine 
bore its natural fruit, afber Butler's death, in the 
teaching of Paley, that we owe obedience to 
God only because He will reward our conformity 
to His will with everlasting happiness. 
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There were few, before our author, who 
opposed this teaching. Clarke found a defini- 
tion of virtue as " acting in conformity with the 
relations of things." Lord Shaftesbury hinted 
that the well-being of others might itself be 
the direct object of a primitive disposition in 
man. Fenelon fought Church and State in 
France in defence of the disinterested love of 
God. But these opposing theories were fitful and 
inconclusive. Clarke's definition was obviously 
incomplete, since vicious actions, no less than 
virtuous ones, are " in conformity with the 
relations" of some things, and no selection of 
relations can be made without assuming the 
very point at issue. Shaftesbury dropped a 
suggestion ; but, so far from following it out, 
did not even remain faithful to it. Fenelon 
never pursued his theological thesis to its 
ethical foundation. And so it happened that 
Butler found the constitution of man's moral 
nature unexplained, and dropped a plummet into 
depths before unsounded. 

He faced the problem boldly, and disposed 
for ever of the singularly plausible hedonistic 
system of ethics by subtle, and yet most con- 
vincing, Analysis. By this means he arrived 
at three most important principles, each of 
which was a new contribution to Moral Science. 

(i) He separated Self-love from the par- 
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ticalar passions and appetites by which we 
seek things for ourselves. Self-love being 
considered as the principl that leads us to 
seek what is best for ourselves, we are met 
at once by the fact that persons often seek 
what they know to be not best for themselves. 
The drunkard knows that drink will bring 
him pain, poverty, and suffering. The glut- 
ton knows that he will probably be very ill 
to-morrow. Nevertheless, each follows his vice, 
and takes the consequences. If, then, we call 
the drunkard's love of his drink, and the sober 
man's care for his health and character, by 
the same name of Self-love, it is plain that 
we are using the same name for two different 
things : and it is equally plain that the drunkard 
is seeking, not what is best or even ultimately 
most pleasant for himself, but the gratification 
of a particular passion, which is stronger than 
the desire for what is best for himself, i. e., 
stronger with him than Self-love. In the same 
way, a miser, seeking money at the cost of all 
the advantages money can give him, is ob- 
viously not following Self-love, but an acquired 
affection for the mere possession of money. 
So it is plain that the constitution of human 
nature includes both Self-love and particular 
passions and affections which are often opposed 
to Self-love, and are, nevertheless, obeyed. 
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To say that the latter are modes of self-love 
because the pleasure their gratification causes 
is our pleasure, or the pain their refasal causes 
our pain, is no more than to say that they 
are our affections which cannot indeed be 
doubted, but does nothing to identify them 
with Self-love. Self-love rules the objects of 
our desires as means to an end — happiness: our 
particular appetites, passions, and affections 
rule these objects as their end. 

(2) But, besides these affections and appetites 
that are self-regarding, there are others that 
have a connexion with our relation to other 
people. There are our social affections, and at 
tjieir head is the principle of Benevolence, the 
abstract desire to do good to others. Now it 
will be observed that this principle of Benevo- 
lence differs from the several affections that are 
associated with it much as Self-love does from 
our particular self-regarding affections. But it 
is argued that Benevolence and these social 
affections are only modes of Self-love. To this 
Butler answers that, just as our particular 
affections do not directly seek seU'-good as 
their object, but some special thing, so our 
social affections evidently have as their object 
the gratification of others. And as Self-love 
is in truth a derived affection, rendered possible 
only by the existence of particular appetites 
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and desires — for we cannot seek oar own good 
in general unless on the basis of appetites and 
affections with particular objects — so Benevo- 
lence is an affection derived from our particular 
social affections, or desires towards others. 
Both classes of affection may be at war with 
Self-love. We eat from hunger, and thus 
preserve life ; but we eat, not to preserve life, 
but because we are hungry : and we may 
sometimes eat when we have reason to know 
that we are harming our lives thereby. So 
that in claiming that Benevolence and the 
social affections are not modes of Self-love, we 
are claiming no more than may be said for 
all affections whatsoever ; and if it be said 
that the exercise of our social affections gives 
us pleasure, and is therefore selfish, the answer 
is easy, (a) We no more follow them for the 
pleasure they give than we eat for Self-love: 
we relieve a beggar out of pity, and the plea- 
sure follows : (i3) as in the case of our par- 
ticular self-regarding desires, to say that these 
affections have a relation to self is to say no 
more than that they are our affections, not some- 
one else's. 

(3) Butler thus resolved the supposed 
single passion of Self-love into two derived 
affections — true Self-love and Benevolence- 
resulting from and necessarily presupposing 
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certain particular desires and affections, some of 
which have objects that are sought for our- 
selves, others objects outside our own pleasure. 
To these, in the sermons on the Love of God-, 
he added another set of affections, those which 
properly belong to God, and have Him, not 
our own advantage through Him, as their 
object. But even thus his view of human nature 
is not complete : he found, separated from all 
other affections and passions, and described^ 
another element — Conscience. This is not, as 
hedonism represents it, merely Self-love inaction. 
,0n the contrary, it is a principle in our nature 
that has for its object our other affections and 
passions ; that sits in judgment on and decides 
between them, that judges Self-love itself 
when it comes into competition with other 
desires. This principle of conscience not only 
differs from other principles, but has one pecu- 
liarity shared by no other. It claims to be 
supreme. When it opposes any passion or 
affection, it does so not with the mere rivalry 
that exists between opposing desires, but with 
a regal claim to obedience, a demand to rule 
as of right; and no desire opposing it can 
bring forward such a claim. This peculiarity of 
Conscience is expressed in the word '' ought" ; 
we wisA to do what a passion or affection 
urges us to, but we know that we ou^At to do 
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what Conscience orders. Thns Conscience is not 
only one of onr faculties, but is supreme among* 
them: "had it strength as it had right, it 
would govern the world." 

As an analysis of onr moral faculties, Butler's 
scheme was almost perfect ; but there was still 
one point needed to complete it, and this was 
untouched. The supremacy of Conscience was 
left as an ultimate fact : but it certainly requires 
some basis. Why should Conscience be supreme ? 
True, it claims supremacy, but this claim may be 
ill-founded. Again, the claim of Conscience 
may be met by a very obvious objection. What 
does Conscience order? It demands obedience 
with a royal voice, but its commands vary with 
age, nation, and individual ; and one man's 
Conscience may reproach him for doing what 
another conscientiously feels bound to do. 

There are really two different questions here. 
The first concerns the ground on which Con- 
science claims supremacy: the second the un- 
derlying principle or principles on which it 
forms its judgment. 

The first question obtained its most direct 
answer from Sir James Mackintosh. This 
supremacy, he argues with great force, arises 
from the nature of Conscience itself. Every 
passion, appetite, desire, affection, has its object: 
but Conscience is a faculty whose object is com- 
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prised in our mental states themselves. It has no 
object outside us : and, oji the other hand, 
no f£K!ulty but the Conscience has our mental 
states for its object. No other faculty, in fact, 
judges itself; and for this reason the judgment 
of conscience finds nothing to oppose its force. 
It judges with royal decision, because it and it 
only can judge at all, when our mental and 
moral states, our desires and our affections, stand 
on their trial. It stands alone among our 
faculties^ differing in kind from all the rest, 
because it has an object none touches but itself. 
The second question is best answered by draw- 
ing a very necessary distinction. Conscience 
is not a reason by which we distinguish 
right from wrong, but simply a faculty that 
gives a compelling force to what we believe to 
be right. It does not tell us that this or that 
is right, but simply says that, as this is right, 
it ought to be done, as that is wrong, it ought 
to be left undone. It is, however, correlated 
with our other moral &cu]ties, and reigns over 
them, true king at all times, but with a king- 
dom that grows and strengtiiens with the 
growth of our nature. And one of its most 
evident characteristics is this, that it continually 
tends, if obeyed, to throw its weight more and 
more to the side of our social affections, and 
away from our purely self-regarding ones, and 
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to support those desires which bring lasting 
happiness against our more transient passions. 
By the one word " ought," which defies analysis 
and urges a claim for which no further basis 
can be found, it speaks its judgment, and that 
judgment is final. It may be disobeyed, but 
cannot be disavowed. The search for the prin- 
ciples on which Conscience makes its judgment 
is difficult, and the principles themselves are 
elusive. It is therefore small wonder that 
Moralists have generally contented themselves 
with a less difficult task — an inquiry after some 
common character in the moral states approved 
by Conscience. This common element has been 
found by Kant in the dictum : — '* So act that 
thy action may conceivably be that of all reason^r 
able creatures " — a maxim practically very near 
to Our Lord's own rule, " Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so do ye unto 
them." But it will be observed that Kant 
finds his ultimate maxim in an abstract deliver- 
ance of reason, and that, not reason, but our 
moral states form the object of the conscience. 
Thus the supposed final deliverance of Conscience 
can never really become an object oijudgment 
to the Conscience. The Christian Golden Rule, 
on the other hand, is, and professes to be a 
practical maxim for action, not an ultimate 
deliverance of Conscience ; and it embraces our 
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social affections only, leaving untouched all our 
self-regarding appetites, except so far as they 
compete with the desires that go out to others. 

Curiously enough, however, the search for 
such a common principle as has been spoken of 
has resulted in the establishment, as the doc- 
trine of a powerful Ethical School, of a theory 
of morals practically indistinguishable from 
Hedonism, though at first sight utterly opposed 
to it. The most prevalent system of scientific 
morality at present is '* Utilitarianism," a system 
only in part ethical, and in part anthropological. 
Ethically, it is based, apparently, on the con- 
quest of self-love, and so stands in strong 
opposition to Hedonism. But its basis lies deep 
in anthropology, and this basis is practical 
Hedonism, though it claims to have divested 
itself of all that is gross or selfish in hedonistic 
morality. 

The fullest exposition of Utilitarianism is that 
given by John Stuart Mill. As defined by him, 
it may be summarised as follows. Morality, as 
a quality in actions, simply means their ten- 
dency, when regarded as typical, to produce 
happiness. Immoral actions are those that, 
on the whole, produce unhappiness: the most 
moral actions are those that, when regaa*ded as 
examples of a general rule, give ** the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number." 

% 
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There are two important safegnards in this 
doctrine that must not be n^lected. Eirst, it 
will he observed that an action is not said to be 
moral because it produces happiness, or immoral 
because it produces misery. Not the action 
itself, but its tendency — not the tendency of the 
individual action, but of the action as one of 
a class — determines its morality. The reason of 
this is plain enough. We must act on general 
rules, and, while we can be sure of the general 
tendency of a class of actions, we never can be 
certain of the exact results of an individual one. 
This element of fixity in morality, again, is 
explained as itself conducive to happiness. An 
individual lie might, conceivably, produce hap- 
piness or avert misery : but we must look 
further. Lying, as a whole, tends to produce 
misery ; truth, as a whole, to produce happiness. 
And we cannot leave om-selves free to tell truth 
or lies as seems most likely to do good; the 
whole confidence in one-another on which the 
happiness produced by truth rests would be 
undermined by such uncertainty of action. Sec- 
ondly, the happiness that is the object of the 
Utilitarian is not the happiness of the agent, 
but of all. Comte expresses the primary moral 
axiom as " vivrepour autrui" Bentham sums it 
up as : — "Every one to count for one, and none 
for more than one." Mill resolves it into "the 
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greatest possible happiness of the greatest pos- 
sible number." 

As an Ethical system, Utilitarianism is not 
very exjdicit. It is not quite clear what the 
precise relation of the Conscience to this primary 
dictum is supposed to be. ** Benevolence '* is 
the proper name of the principle that seeks the 
happiness of others, and that finds pleasure in 
enhancing the pleasure of one or in extending 
pleasure to the many. Whether Utilitarian 
writers mean to identify the moral faculty with 
Benevolence, or to represent Conscience as in- 
variably approving Benevolence, is not very clear. 
But this (a fatal fault in a perfect system of 
Ethics) may be waived, and we may assume 
that the meaning of UtiUtarianipQ is that 
Benevolence takes the place formerly claimed for 
Self-love, as the universal mark of the morality 
of actions. 

Now let us examine how far this can be taken 
as either a test or a foundation of Ethics. 

As a test, it will bear examination best. 
There can be no doubt that the great majority 
of our actions must be judged by their tendency 
to produce general welfare, and that those which 
most enhance the happiness of some, or extend 
happiness to the greatest number, must be pre- 
ferred. We can scarcely draw the line more 
clearly: — ^the "pat" formula of Utilitarianism, 
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" the greatest happiness of the greatest number," 
contains two elements that may, in some cases, 
prove to be at variance with one-another. But 
is not this pre-eminence of the happiness-test 
of morality mainly due to the large share which 
our social affections take in our lives ? And are 
there not vices which we condemn in their self- 
regarding aspect, altogether apart from their 
power to produce misery in others? And is 
there not a peculiar horror and detestation that, 
in all wholesome minds, attaches to certain 
offences as ** unnatural," which is as inexplicable 
from the view-point of Utilitarianism as it is 
ineradicable from healthy humanity? And, 
lastly, is it clear that, supposing so topsy-turvy 
a state of life or of society as would make truth, 
honesty, and integrity disastrous, instead of 
beneficial, our duty would be to cultivate as 
virtues the vices we shun to-day? Mr. Mill, 
at any rate, does not seem to think so. In 
a well-known passage he declares that not even 
the dread of everlasting suffering would make 
him flatter a Deity whom he could not reverence. 
On his own principles, in view of the fact that 
his perfectly upright action would produce 
disaster to himself and all who followed him, 
this base flattery would become a duty. Taking 
the fundamental maxim of Utilitarianism as 
the only test of morality, we should condemn as 
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immoral the refusal of Oar Blessed Lord to 
bow the knee to Satan for the reward of the 
means of immediately regenerating the world. 
It is a test, for it is just the summary of our 
social instincts, but it is not the sole test ; and 
Butler's thesis remains imshaken. Virtue can- 
not be identified absolutely with Benevolence. 

As 9, foundation^ this principle is still more 
unsatisfactory. It substitutes the remote and 
debatable for the immediate and obvious. Why 
must I act *' for the greatest possible happiness 
&c." ? I feel far more immediately and obviously 
that I must not lie or steal ; and, if I assent to 
the principle of Utilitarianism, it is by a process 
of reasoning in which the particular commands 
of Conscience are factors. The ''ought'* of 
Conscience remains unexplained, and in its place 
we have the cyclic argument, "You ought to 
act for the happiness of others, because it is best 
for everybody for you to do so.*' 

There is, however, one way in which the force 
of this objection may be m^t ; and it is used by 
many Utilitarians. It is said that men naturally 
seek their own happiness — that the " categorical 
imperative " of Conscience is primarily the desire 
of happiness — but that we are so blended 
together that we cannot find happiness ourselves 
except by reasonable care for others. At this 
point the argument passes from pure Ethics 
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into Anthropology ; and, as generally held by 
modem Evolutionary moralists, takes the fol- 
lowing form. 

Man has oome to be pre-eminently a social 
animal. In the coarse of his development, 
psychical characters have come to be of great 
importance; and his inherited instincts, which 
mostly concern self-preservation, have grown to 
be of &r less moment to him than his acquired 
aptitudes. From this has resulted the length- 
ening of infancy : man has, proportionally to 
the duration of his life, a far longer lehrjahre 
than any other animal. The length of man's 
infancy has strengthened the family as a social 
unit, and from the family has grown society. 
Naturally, the result is that the social instincts, 
the affections that regard others,' have attained 
to a high development, and, for the preservation 
of his race^ man has come to be an animal that 
cares for others. 

Now, our social affections and our individual 
passions are often at war with one-another. 
Which shall we obey ? Undoubtedly those that 
will ultimately give us the greatest happiness. 
This quality belongs to the social affections; 
and the "ought " of Conscience is simply nature's 
short-hand for the formula, '' forsaking your own 
happiness now will make you much happier by- 
and-by ; therefore it will be wise to do so." From 
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this point of view, Utilitarianism is a reappear- 
ance of Hedonism: it orders benevolence, but 
only because benevolence is the highest self-love, 
So analysed, human nature contains no judg- 
ment of Conscience against self-pleasing ; we 
help others only because, in so doing, we help 
ourselves. 

""Avto TTOTaix&i} Up&v \(apovai irayaL" 
The stream is higher than its source. No 
Utilitarian will contend that (taking this world 
alone, and Utilitarianism professes to go no 
further) all benevolent or self-forgetting action 
ultimately brings good to the agent himself. As 
far as the analysis of an actual moral sentiment 
goes, we know well that Conscience calls for the 
sacrifice, not only of present, but of ultimate 
benefit, for the sake of right and justice. In 
plain fact, in obeying Conscience men often 
have to sacrifice all that gives pleasure to life — 
even life itself. Begulus, Gordon, Damien, 
certainly found no pleasure here in following 
the call of duty. But if. the only ground on 
which we are called on to obey conscience is 
that it will bring us good, surely we are absolved 
from that duty when it is plain that it cannot 
do so. If we are to make oidiers happy just 
because we shall thus find happiness ourselves 
in life, it is not easy to see how the rider of the 
proposition is proved — that we are to make 
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others happy at the cost of our own ultimate 
happiness. We are put off with a sophism of 
Nature, and are asked, on the strength of a rule 
that has exceptions, to treat the exi^eptions as 
instances of the rule. 

To this we may add another thought. In all 
this argument we can find no force in the " ought *' 
of conscience — ^nay, no trace of conscience itself. 
We might thus account for the greater relative 
i^trength of social affections and of benevolence, 
but not for the fact, which is this. In human 
nature there is a faculty that judges among our 
passions and appetites, and decides in favour of 
one over the other. And this judgment has no 
relation to their strength, but simply to their 
aspect as "right" or "wrong." An explanation 
of the process by which one affection comes to 
be stronger than another throws no light on 
the existence of a faculty that often orders us to 
follow the weaker affection. 

The Analysis of human Nature remains^ then, 
pretty much as Bulter left it, and Utilitarianism, 
even in its most recent Evolutionary form, 
does nothing to remove or to explain the su- 
premacy of Conscience, or to help Self-love to 
reign in the mask of pure Benevolence. Indeed, 
in his second Dissertation, Butler partly dealt 
with Utilitarianism before its appearance. He 
did not deal with it quite satisfactorily, because 
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he did not distinguish between the consequences 
of individual actions and rules of action, though 
he drew the distinction in the Analogy ; but he 
advanced cogent reasons against the acceptance 
of a Utilitarian theory as a ground of Ethics. 
Nevertheless, the Evolutionary theory of mo- 
rality has its place and its use. 

It does not, as we have seen, explain the 
supremacy of Conscience. It does not succeed 
in identifying Benevolence with Self-love. It 
has to deal with the introduction of new 
elements at every stage of progress, and to 
account for the perfectly inexplicable conquest 
of fundamental elements in human nature by 
others that it will not admit to be fundamental. 
None of these things can it do, but it does 
something quite as important. It shows the 
historical development of morality. Just as 
it tells us, our affections have succeeded one- 
another, but only as living beings have succeeded 
the dead matter from which they certainly, so 
far as we can see, have not been spontaneously 
derived. Such a succession, unintelligible as 
a blind development, is full of meaning as the 
unfolding of a purpose ; and in the growth 
of family and social life, the uprising of social 
affections calling for the sacrifice of self, the 
advance of conscience with its royal "ought,** 
we can see, if we will, the Evolution of God s 
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design for man. And so this scheme, self- 
contradictory withoat a Deity, becomes to the 
Theist a grand exhibition of Divine purpose ; we 
see man rising ont of the void of self up to the 
knowledge of God's Law, and Conscience binds 
him to the throne of God. 



THE END. 
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